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THE WEEK. 


LoRD ROSEBERY’S speech at Man- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: chester was probably the most 
AT HOME. democratic utterance that has ever 
fallen from the lips of a Prime 
Minister in this country. Nothing could have been 
better than his treatment of the Home Rule question, 
and his remarks on that subject will probably do more 
than anything else to convince Mr. Chamberlain that 
the prediction he has uttered in the National Review 
for May is not one that is likely to be fulfilled. Butit 
was in the vigorous handling of the questions of 
Parliamentary procedure and labour representation 
that Lord Rosebery made the most marked advance 
upon the position usually occupied in this country 
by Liberal Premiers. The obstruction which has now 
become chronic in the House of Commons threatens 
to sap the Parliamentary life of this country, and 
will have to be dealt with effectively before long. In 
the meantime, its continued existence in the present 
House of Commons daily strengthens the argument 
in favour of Home Rule. Devolution of some kind 
must be carried out unless Parliament is to perish 
ignobly under a flood of talk. Every Liberal will 
rejoice to see how clearly and boldly Lord Rosebery 
spoke out upon the question of the Independent 
Labour party. The silly nobodies who constitute 
this body, one half of whom are knowingly acting 
as the agents of the Tory party whilst the other half 
are obeying the dictates of their own blind vanity, 
are, as Lord Rosebery truly says, the anarchists of 
Liberalism. There is only one course to be pursued 
by those who wish to carry forward the programme 
of the Liberal party—that is, everywhere and under 
all circumstances to remember that the members of 
the Independent Labour party are the enemies both 
of labour and of Liberalism. 








_LorpD SALispuRY addressed a Conservative and 
Dissentient Liberal meeting on Thursday evening at 
Trowbridge, where he devoted himself largely to 
one of his curious oblique attacks on Free Trade. 
Lord Salisbury on Free Trade is not the least 
a spectacle of the political comedy. Free 

rade is an object of sincere dislike to him, and he 
can never resist the temptation of giving it an ill 
Word; but circumstances over which he has no 
> render it highly impolitic for him that 

. at ill word should be openly spoken, so no sooner 

4s Lord Salisbury uttered it than he makes 

f vcipitate haste to withdraw it and repudiate 
‘* and declare he meant no such thing. This 





's what happened on Thursday evening, when 





in one breath he declared that “agriculture had 
failed because prices had fallen, and it was Free 
Trade which had caused the fall of prices,” and in 
the next breath hastened to add: “No doubt he 
should be told that he was adverse to Free Trade; 
he begged to nail that lie to the counter before it 
was uttered.” This little performance was the 
prelude to an attack on the Budget from the point 
of view of the agricultural interest, in other words, 
from the point of view of the landlords—the only 
point of view from which Lord Salisbury seems 
capable of examining any of our internal economic 
questions. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, at the annual meeting of the 
Grand Council of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist 
Association, on Thursday evening, replied to Lord 
Rosebery’s recent references to the history of 
Liberal Unionism. His most interesting point was 
a denial of Lord Rosebery’s contention that the 
beginning of the Liberal Unionist secession dates 
from the Franchise Bill of 1885 rather than from 
the Home Rule Bill. The Liberal Unionists, ac- 
cording to Mr. Chamberlain, were quite well 
aware that the extension of the franchise would 
lead to the opening of a new horizon of political 
and social reforms, and that of that future they were 
not afraid. Mr. Chamberlain, we fear, is not a fully 
competent witness on this point, for he was the 
author of the famous unauthorised programme which 
created more alarm amongst the class of Liberals 
who are now around him than even the Franchise 
Bill. Mr. Chamberlain’s latest advance towards that 
social and political horizon, our progress towards 
which he declares Home Rule has been obstructing, 
takes the form of a proposal “ to enable the English 
working man to secure the ownership of his dwelling- 
house in the same way in which the Irish peasant 
has been enabled to acquire his holding by means of 
British credit.” This proposition is peculiarly in- 
teresting just now, in view of the fact that the 
advanced Labour philosophers are beginning to lay 
down the remarkable principle that the working 
man who acquires the ownership of his dwelling 
commits an act of treason to his class. 





THE debate on the first reading of the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, which was brought to a con- 
clusion on Monday, was in many respects very 
instructive. All sides in that great contest for 
religious equality which is one of the prominent 
features of our time were represented in the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Lloyd George, in a speech that would 
have been decidedly more effective if it had been 
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less bitter and rasping, gave voice to the feelings 
of Welsh Nonconformists and Liberals, whose 
detestation of the Established Church is founded 
upon reasons the force of which none can deny. 
Mr. Balfour, who spoke with more than his usual 
force and ability, took the appropriate part of 
champion of the Establishment, and brought for- 
ward in formidable array those arguments which 
seem so convincing to the man on whose side they 
are employed, and so worthless to everybody else. 
There were speeches reeking of foolish sacerdotalism, 
like those of Lord Wolmer and Mr. Leighton, and 
others impregnated with the spirit of Radicalism. 
Though it was only a first-reading debate, the dis- 
cussion was one which fairly ranged over the whole 
of the wide field of controversy. 





To our mind the most important speech of the 
evening was that in which Mr. Bryce, on behalf of 
the Government, replied to the objections that had 
been raised to special points in the Bill, and defended 
its general scope and character. Mr. Bryce spoke as 
one who knows the difference between a Free and an 
Established Church, and who has learned by actual 
experience how little any true Church has to fear 
from the process of Disestablishment. This, after all, 
is the point upon which it is most necessary that 
those who are carrying forward the Liberal policy 
with regard to ecclesiastical questions ought to 
dilate. The injustice of the establishment of a 
particular Church when it happens to be the 
Church of a minority of the people ought to be 
apparent to all fair-minded men. But there are not 
a few persons amongst us who, whilst capable of 
arriving at fair conclusions on all other subjects, are 
altogether incapable of being fair upon matters which 
touch their own religious sympathies. It is necessary, 
if we are to win the support of such persons for the 
cause of Disestablishment, that we should teach 
them to distinguish between the religious Church 
and the State Establishment; and, above all, it is 
desirable that we should drive from their minds the 
wholly unfounded fear that Disestablishment is 
synonymous with destruction. This was the work 
to which Mr. Bryce addressed himself with admirable 
ability, and in a spirit not less admirable, in his 
speech on Monday night; and he laid all the friends 
of religious freedom and equality under a deep debt 
of obligation to him by doing so. 





THE debate on the Registration Bill—to give it 
its old name—on Tuesday brought out the strenuous 
hostility of the Tory party, not merely to this par- 
ticular measure, but to every measure of electoral 
reform. It is apparently impossible for politicians 
of the calibre of Sir Edward Clarke to divest them- 
selves of the belief that nobody can wish to amend 
the Constitution of the country, or to remove even 
the most glaring anomalies and abuses, unless he 
has some entirely selfish motive for doing so. The 
Liberals desire to bring about certain much-needed 
reforms in our system of registration and election. 
It is not enough to point out flaws in the method 
by which they seek to attain this end; they must 
at the same time be accused of a desire to gerry- 
mander for the purpose of winning some base 
party advantage for themselves. This was the 
real burden of Sir Edward Clarke’s clever piece 
of special pleading against the Bill. Of course 
he tried to give substance and vitality to his 
argument by dwelling upon the unreasonableness 
of touching any part of the electoral system unless 
the system as a whole was to be remodelled. This 
is the plea put forth from time immemorial against 
every successive Reform Bill. To take away the 
absurd provision that gives one man half-a-dozen or 
a dozen votes, whilst limiting the majority of electors 
to a single vote apiece, without at the same time 





THe Miptanp Rattway Company have made arrangements, as_here- 
r Special 


tofore, for the early issue of tickets for the Whitsuntide Holidays. 
excursion trains will run, as advertised in our columns. 








LLL 
recasting the whole electoral system, is, in th 
opinion of Sir Edward Clarke, a flagrant act of = 
justice. We do not think that opinions of this sort 
are likely to prevail in the House of Commons and 
we agree with Mr. Paul, who declared that he cared 
little what happened to the Bill in another place 
“If it is carried, we shall have a good Bill; if it is 
rejected, we shall have a good argument.” 





ONE of the questions which at present engage 
large amount of the attention of the House of 
Commons is the possibility of an autumn session 
Nobody likes the prospect of one, and the dislike to 
it is just as strong on the Treasury Bench as it jg 
anywhere else. We do not therefore believe that 
Ministers will resort to a measure of this kind in 
order to meet the pressing necessities of the political 
situation. There is one way in which the need for 
holding an autumn session may be absolutely avoided, 
If the Opposition will desist from obstruction, and 
will allow a fair amount of work to be accomplished 
during the next four months, Ministers will certainly 
not attempt to call upon their followers for the 
heavy sacrifice which another autumn session fol- 
lowing upon the long session of last year must 
impose upon them. The Opposition must therefore 
realise the fact that they certainly have it in their 
power, if they choose, to prevent an autumn sitting, 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S speech in support of the pro- 
posed memorial to Sir Andrew Clark at Prince's 
Hall on Thursday was an eloquent, graceful, and 
touching tribute—delivered, we regret to note, 
under great physical difficulties—to the memory of 
his friend, and the services and character of the 
great profession of which he was the worthy repre- 
sentative. It was an interesting illustration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s own character ; but the most significant 
feature of the occasion was the welcome he received 
from the mixed multitude inside, as well as outside, 
Prince’s Hall—a welcome which left nothing to be 
desired on the score of cordiality and strength. The 
influence of his detractors is exhausted. 





Few people will be ready to condemn a proposal 
to check the evils of the traffic in Church patronage. 
But the Bill which was read a second time on 
Wednesday afternoon is a half-hearted, ineffective 
measure, which does little more than abolish the 
grosser scandals, while leaving almost unchecked the 
evils of which the scandals are a mere symptom. Its 
most remarkable feature, as Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Paul, and Mr. Carvell Williams were careful to 
point out, is this—that though promoted by zealous 
friends of the Church, it destroys certain existing 
rights of ecclesiastical property without a hint of 
compensation. That is a measure which will not be 
forgotten when the Welsh Disestablishment Bill is in 
Committee. Nor should the fact be overlooked that 
its consistent application will involve the disendow- 
ment of other corporate bodies, such as Colleges, 
besides those that make up the Church in Wales. 


THE reports of both parties on the Labour Com- 
mission are now practically before the public. The 
recommendations of the majority, which have been 
revealed at various times and through various 
channels, are extremely cautious and conser 
vative, and mainly negative. The report of the 
small minority, consisting of Mr. Michael in 
M.P., Mr. Mawdesley, and Mr. Tom Mann, a0 ri 
possibly also Mr. W. Abraham, M.P., was printe 
in full on Monday in the Pall Mall Gazette. By 
whom it was allowed to transpire we do not know; 
the circumstances certainly suggest breach 0 
faith. It is an extraordinarily full and systematic 
programme of that “Possibilist” Socialism, na 
“bureaucratic collectivism,” which substantially su™ 
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———_— 
up the aims and methods of the New Unionism, as 
jescribed in a notable book reviewed in our columns 
today: We also refer to it more fully elsewhere. 





Tur imposing array of scientific and political 

rsonages—including several professors, some City 
nen,and a good many leaders of distressed agricul- 
ture, English and foreign—who have assembled in 
onference at the Mansion House this week to promote 
the eause of international Bimetallism, may perhaps 
trengthen the present tendency of agricultural 
Protectionists to devote part of their strength to 
the support of that more grandiose, less pernicious, 
snd less practical method of relief. But we cannot 
think that their speeches will convince the waverers, 
though they may strengthen the convictions of the 
enverted. It is a fact deserving of more attention 
than the Times bestows upon it, that so many of the 
younger economists have adopted the new. faith. 
But, like that portion of the City which has done so, 
aod is not interested in the silver-using countries, 
they seem to have been frightened into the faith 
through the dread of the appreciation of gold. 
None of the speakers, so far as we can make out 
fom the reports — certainly not Mr. Balfour — 
rally faced the difficulty of how to stop that 
iprush of fresh silver, now in the bowels of the 
arth, which will flood the circulatory system 
ofthe world as soon as an international agreement 
shall have made it worth while. Mr. Courtney saw 
the difficulty—but then Mr. Courtney sees so many 
jificulties that his discoveries of them have not 
their due impressiveness—and contented himself 
vith indicating that it had not disturbed the ratio 
in the past. But the fresh sources of supply and 
the new methods of extracting the silver were not 
dfective before 1873. Even now, according to Mr. 
Samuel Montagu, illicit silver marks are being coined 
inGermany. So, probably, are rupees in India. If 
ilver comes in now by these by-ways, what will it 
do when the highway of free coinage is open to it 
ifthere is any mistake in the “mere detail” of fixing 
the ratio? The whole question would be shelved 
by an increased production of gold. That is an 
eminently desirable solution, and one which we 
believe some experts expect. 





WE are heartily glad to see that the assistance 
which the City of London is always ready to render 
ugrudgingly to the victims of great calamities is 
tot to be denied to Greece in the hour of her need. 
The unhappy Thebans and Locrians whose homes are 
ruins, and whose native soil has threatened to 
wallow them up, are assuredly not to be held re- 
sponsible for the financial mismanagement that has 
brought their nation to its present pass. There can 
be but little help available for them at home, and 
the residents abroad, who probably now, as in 
antiquity, form the largest portion of the Greek- 
‘peaking world, have suffered so severely from the 
inancial crisis of the last few years that their help 
‘aunot be so ready or so full as it usually is. Our 
iebt to the States of ancient Greece cannot be over- 
‘timated ; and as, in spite of the theories of German 
tthnologists of a by-gone day, the present Greek 
bople are their legitimate successors, it is to be 
hoped that the appeal of the Lord Mayor may meet 
vith a generous response. 





May Day on the Continent entirely 
fulfilled expectation, and passed off in 
rete almost perfect calm. InParistheSocialist 
i sas usual divided their forces ; some, apparently, 
~ nothing at all, the rest next to nothing. Meetings 
- held in Berlin, throughout Holland, and in the 
— cities—though even in the latter there was 
mba of order ; and the Vienna demonstration, 
none was political quite as much as economic, was 
last erly and as impressive as we ventured to predict 

Week. Elsewhere the day does not seem to have 


ABROAD. 








been very generally observed as a holiday, except 
in Lisbon and among the miners of Belgium. In 
Washington, the Coxeyite procession arrived at the 
Capitol, but was got rid of without much trouble. 
Indeed, it was too like that familiar feature in 
American life, the arrival of a circus, to excite very 
much alarm, and the resemblance was kept up by 
the charge of twenty-five cents for admission to its 
camp. The movement, though, no doubt, as we 
indicated last week, a serious, if eccentric, symptom 
of grave social danger, certainly does not embody 
that danger in itself. 





THE businesslike mood of the French Chamber, 
which we noted last week, has again been evinced by 
its treatment (on Monday) of M. Jaurés’ absurd inter- 
pellation on the support furnished to Anarchists by 
the financial world and the Church. M. Jaurés con- 
tends that these latter are doing their best, by the 
support of militant Anarchism, to terrorise the 
public into an ultra-Conservative, ecclesiastical re- 
action ; and that the present Ministry are expioiting 
the feeling so produced against the Socialists—to 
whose doctrines, it need hardly be repeated, Anarchism 
is diametrically opposed. However, M. Jaurés’ speech 
surpassed in absurdity even certain celebrated dis- 
playsof Sir Richard Websterand M. Millevoye. Tucon- 
tend that Baron Rothschild’s visiting card in an An- 
archist’s luggage, bearing the inscription “ Regie: iu- 
ability to do more,” proves that financier to be impli- 
cated in Anarchist enterprise, is a bit of reasoning 
which even the introducers of the Pigott and Ducret- 
Norton forgeries could hardly have equalled if they 
had tried. The debate wasted some time and pro- 
duced a spirited repudiation from the Comte de Mun 
of the imputation of “ Christian Socialism.” It also 
produced an effective declaration from the Premier 
(effective, too, in spite of a neat and damaging inter- 
ruption from a prominent Ultramontane) that the 
Government meant to pursue its way, turning neither 
to the Right nor to the Left. The fact is—as has 
been clear ever since the general election, and as the 
attempt, unfortunately so far unsuccessful, to limit 
interpellations to Saturdays proves further—that 
the bulk of the Chamber are determined to get some 
work done, and will go considerable lengths in sacri- 
ficing their private and traditional irritabilities to 
secure that laudable object. Whether they will be 
proof against the artful manceuvres of the two 
extremes remains to be seen. At present it looks as 
if they would. 

AFTER the usual self-advertisement which French 
procedure unfortunately facilitates, Emile Henry, 
the Anarchist, was convicted on Saturday, and 
sentenced to death—a sentence of which even many 
strong opponents of the capital penalty will find it 
difficult to contest the justice. Rousseau, it may be 
remembered, justified the infliction of that penalty 
on criminals on the ground that they had voluntarily 
reverted to the state of war, and indeed declared 
war against organised society. Rousseau, though he 
contemplated occasional intervals of pacific anarchy, 
did not contemplate the modern developments of in- 
dividualism which, indeed, he did his best to supersede. 
But he invented a justification of the death penalty 
which the modern Anarchist seems to take special 
pains to revive for the benefit of his own judges. 
More than any other criminal, the Anarchist’s punish- 
ment consists, not in his death, but in his life. Death 
would be a welcome release if it would only free him 
from his own character. 





THe Dutch Ministry have accepted the con- 
sequences of their defeat at the polls and tendered 
their resignations without waiting to meet the new 
Parliament. They are to be suceeeded by a Conser- 
vative Ministry, with M. Roell as Premier; but in the 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemploved in Muse 
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present chaos of parties it is difficult to see how any 
Cabinet can be more than a mere Cabinet d'affaires 
pending the formulation of some fresh plan for the 
extension of the franchise. Possibly, as in Austria, 
the new Ministry will propose a scheme which 
will hardly find favour with its opponents; at 
any rate, the check to democratisation can only 
be temporary. An agitation for the extension 
of the franchise, once begun, is not likely to die out; 
and though the wording of the Constitution offers a 
formidable barrier to manhood suffrage—thereby 
illustrating one of the dangers of written Constitu- 
tions—it is hardly probable that means will not 
eventually be found of amendment or interpretation 
so as to permit a wide measure of enfranchisement. 
The date at which this will be passed, as we have 
previously pointed out, depends in the main on the 
classes whom it is desired to enfranchise. Possibly, 
as in Belgium, the plural vote, fancy franchises, and 
minority representation may be found to suggest a 
compromise. 


THE course of events in the Italian Chamber con- 
tinues to be unexpectedly favourable to the Cabinet. 
The estimates for the Ministry of the Interior have 
been adopted by a large majority, though in a small 
House; the Budget Committee has passed a reso- 
lution which, while it contemplates the reduction of 
the army estimates, leaves it an open question 
whether the saving thereby effected shall be applied 
in reduction of the deficit or expended in other 
ways; the Minister of War has shown a conciliatory 
disposition, and the Cabinet is gaining time and 
strength. The Extreme Left, it is said, intend to 
demand the suppression of two army corps. That 
will certainly be refused by the Ministry and re- 
jected by the Chamber in its present mood. All 
this, of course, only postpones the evil day, and 
meanwhile Italy drifts smoothly on towards ship- 
wreck. Perhaps the public may be aroused by the 
disclosures in the Tanlongo trial, which, after much 
delay, has commenced at last. But the real struggle, 
as we prophesied some time ago, will only come 
after the Ministry has received all it demands, 





MEANWHILE the country has to content itself 
with such assurances as those given by the Foreign 
Minister on Thursday in the Chamber—that the 
intentions of the Ministry towards foreign Powers, 
and its relations with them, are eminently pacific 
and friendly ; and that Italy had the first refusal of 
Egypt and Tunis, and availed herself of it solely in 
order that she might not “take advantage of the 
mourning of France.” The taxpayers may con- 
gratulate themselves on the the altruism which so 
unexpectedly checked the “ megalomania” of past 
Cabinets. The Triple Alliance, according to the 
Minister, secures for Italy a continuity of foreign 
policy. That is rather a barren satisfaction, con- 
sidering the continuity, and the kind, of economic 
policy that it entails. In the face of all this the 
Ministry hopes to put Italy in a condition of economic 
independence on the basis of political independence. 
Does this foreshadow a renewal of friendly com- 
mercial relations with France? It is difficult to 
attach that meaning to it—or, indeed, any meaning 
at all while the present situation lasts. 





THE settlement by the Sultan of the long-standing 
dispute as to the Bulgarian bishoprics and schools in 
Macedonia is, no doubt, a serious blow to the hopes 
of Greece as to the ultimate prevalence of her in- 
fluence in that region when the decay of Turkey 
shall at last be complete. The Greeks settled in 
Macedonia may have to see their children grow up, 
not Hellenic, but Bulgarian; at any rate, they 
cannot hope to Hellenise the Barbarians of Mace- 





tee 
donia as they did so successfully in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. But the result is distinc 
an important indication that the peace of the 
Balkan States is likely to be preserved. Indeeg us 
M. Stambouloff has hastened to point out, it is 
a virtual sanction by the Sultan of the union 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, a reconciliation of the 
Porte with the spirited and fortunate little State 
which has managed to distance its neighbours ang 
rivals and secure the favour of Europe. It now 
remains for its Prince to make his peace with thy 
Czar; and there is reason to believe that that eq. 
summation is not far off. In Servia, too, there i 
peace and reconciliation—nay, rejoicing: the oe. 
king and his repudiated consort have been replacej 
in their nation, and are, perhaps, coming to live 
Belgrade, though there is every reason to hope, ang 
some reason to expect, that they will shortly transfe 
their residence to Paris. There are public congraty. 
lations; but the Radicals, we are told, are restles, 
And it is still upon the Radicals that the tranquillity 
of Servia depends. 





AN interesting discussion has beep 
raised by Dr. Conan Doyle in the 
Daily Chronicle with reference to the 
action of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son 
in excluding Mr. George Moore’s novel, “ Esther 
Waters,” from their bookstalls and _ circulating 
library. Messrs. Smith defend themselves on the 
ground that their clients object to the book—a fac 
which they ascertain by a rather curious proces, 
Out of 15,000 subscribers to their circulating library 
only one has protested against their action, erp 
the rest (who have not been polled or asked their 
opinion) are in favour of it. If Messrs. Smith 
seriously “put in” this piece of evidence, the other 
side may take leave to use it in this form—All 
of their subscribers who have as yet expressed an 
opinion on their action have condemned it. But the 
opinion of the subscribers apparently does not really 
matter, for Messrs. Smith’s representative has read 
“Esther Waters” for them, and he objects to it in 
their behoof. “It would not do me any harm,” he 
says in effect to an interviewer, “ but it might do 
them some.” If the 15,000 circulating library sub- 
scribers are satisfied with this arrangement, there is 
no more to be said so far as they are concerned. 
Messrs. Smith’s bookstalls, however, are another 
matter. By virtue of their huge monopoly Messrs 
Smith are here, as it were, a branch of the public 
service, and their censorship becomes a. seriou: 
public question. We have seen this censorship 
praised on the ground that it keeps the railway 
bookstalls of the kingdom free of much objection 
able matter. True, if these bookstalls were 1 
less scrupulous hands they might become a vely 
dangerous agency. But the line between the liters 
ture of Holywell Street and the literature of Pater 
noster Row is very clear, and it is drawn without 
difficulty by all decent booksellers. When it come 
to expurging a book which has been praised by every 
serious journal which has reviewed it, not only 454 
piece of literature, but as a piece of real moral 
dynamics, the censorship of Messrs. Smith's Mr. 
Faux becomes preposterous. 


LITERATURE 
and SCIENCE. 





THE third number of Science Progress, a neW and 
comprehensive monthly review of current scient 
contains an interesting summary by Mr. Buckmaster, 
of St. George’s Hospital, of recent investigations * 
to the causes of the insusceptibility manifested by 
certain individuals or species to different kinds - 
infectious disease—the condition, in short, which 


ey: e . 0 
most familiar as the result of vaccination. 


some extent the condition is ascribable the 
lack of suitable material for the disease-orgs2!™™ 
to feed on; to some extent, to the acti¥? ad 
of certain cells in destroying the toxi¢ 
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organisms—an activity in which the phagocytes are 
most conspicuous, as set forth in our columns in the 
gutumn of 1890. Or, again, certain substances may 
be present in the body of the animal infected which 
act as antidotes to the poison and destroy it, as blood 
and serum are known in certain cases to do. There 
is evidence to show that, assuming the presence of 
these antitoxic substances, they may be diminished 
or removed by a certain dietary—generally, in the 
experiments hitherto tried on animals, an ex- 
dusively vegetarian diet, and may be sucked | in 
by the young animal with its mother’s milk. 
It would appear, moreover, that they are largely 
present in the phagocytes, since they can be prepared 
from the thymus gland, which is mainly composed of 
those useful cells. Moreover, the outbreak of infec- 
tious disease in the organism is due in some cases— 
notably tetanus—to the conjunction of several kinds 
of micro-organisms rather than to the presence 
of any one virus. There does not seem much hope 
of producing hereditary insusceptibility to disease. 
The fact that the present generation is less sus- 
ceptible to certain diseases than the people of three 
centuries ago is probably ascribable rather to the 
dying out of the most susceptible stocks than to 
any inherited insusceptibility. In short, we shall 
never solve the vaccination difficulty by inheriting 
the effects of the process. But the article leaves us 
with the impression that scientific medicine will 
soon be progressing with its armament nearly as 
fast as scientific militarism. 





BisHop PELHAM, who for thirty-six 
OBITUARY. years had presided over the see of 

Norwich, was one of the Evangelicals 
appointed by Lord Palmerston, on Lord Shaftesbury’s 
recommendation, to the Episcopal Bench. Though 
not of late years one of the most conspicuous figures 
among the Anglican Episcopate, he had been an 
admirable administrator and organiser, a man of 
decided views, yet of thoroughly liberal sympathies 
with both the other schools of thought in the 
Church, and of ability and earnestness nowhere 
more needed than among the curious survivals of an 
earlier and lower standard of clerical work and 
morals that are to be found in some remote parts of 
East Anglia. Mr. M. A. Muir was one of the dis- 
tinguished amateurs who do so much in England 
and America for the scientific side of sport—in 
his case, we need hardly say, yachting. 








THE GENESIS OF HOME RULE. 





\ R. CHAMBERLAIN has contributed a very 
4Vi interesting article to the current number of 
the National Review on the “Home Rule Campaign.” 
We are glad to recognise the fact that for once he 
as written in what may almost be called an ex- 
cellent temper. There are no offensive personalities 
in his paper, though there are some keen strokes at his 
Peonents—strokes that seem, however, to have been 
ealt with a boomerang, so unmistakable is their 
— upon himself. If his temper is good, however, 
8 facts are decidedly faulty and deficient. He 
iscusses the question of why Mr. Gladstone 
— Home Rule, apparently forgetting that 
yet higher authority, Mr. Gladstone himself, 

. already explained the matter to us; and 
vl States the conclusion at which he has 
rived in these words: “The cause must have 
vl gee to Mr. Gladstone, recognised as suf- 
a by him alone, and accepted by him on the 
with of the moment without time for reflection and 
Cut consultation with others.” Now we must 
pardoned for saying that it would have been much 


more interesting and instructive if Mr. Chamberlain, 

instead of speculating about the motives of another 

man, had told us why he in the beginning of 1886 

accepted Home Rule. For that he did accept it at 

that period is hardly open to dispute. When Mr. 

Gladstone formed the Ministry of 1886, the fact that 

he was bent upon bringing in a Home Rule Bill was 

notorious. Every newspaper in the land rang with 
the story. Lord Hartington, among others recognis-. 
ing the truth, refused to have any part in the new 
Government. Mr. Chamberlain took a different. 
course. He accepted office in the Home Rule. 
administration of 1886 when it was offered to him 
by Mr. Gladstone. Was he at that time one of the 
‘“‘items ’’—one of those on whom he now pours so 
withering a flood of contempt? Or did he go into 
the Ministry, as traitors sometimes go into the service 
of those whom they hate, with the settled intention 
of coing his utmost to wreck the Government of 
which he was a member and to betray the leader 
from whom he had accepted office? We should be 
glad if Mr. Chamberlain would answer this question. 
To us it seems that he must choose between the 
alternatives we have set forth. 

Mr. Chamberlain professes to believe that Mr. 
Giadstone’s conversion to Home Rule was a surprise 
to the initiated. Against his statement we venture 
to set the declaration of Lord Hartington, who, with 
means at least equal to those possessed by the 
member for West Birmingham for arriving at a sound 
judgment on the point, has stated emphatically 
that Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule was 
not the sudden and surprising leap in the dark 
which some pretend it to be. This testimony is, 
as everybody knows, confirmed by the Midlothian 
speeches of 1885. Those who read those speeches 
aright watched with eagerness the result of the 
Irish elections in that year, for they knew how much 
depended upon them. To Mr. Chamberlain those 
astounding results, when, by majorities the like of 
which was never seen before, the Irish people cast 
an almost solid vote in favour of Home Rule, were 
“natural and anticipated.” We venture to say that 
to nobody else except to the Irish Home Rulers 
themselves did they appear in this light. To the 
rest of the world those elections for the first time 
proved that the demand for Home Rule came, not. 
from a handful of politicians, but from the nation 
as a whole. The secret history of the days which 
followed the General Election of 1885 is a secret. 
still to the world at large, but even now something 
of it is known. Mr. Chamberlain might have made 
a valuable addition to that knowledge if he had told 
us, for instance, the character and scope of the con- 
ferences held in his own house at Highbury after 
the result of the elections was made known. A 
plain statement on that point might teach us more 
as to the genesis of Home Rule in England than we 
could hope to learn elsewhere. But everybody 
knows that the first step which Mr. Gladstone 
took, after he had convinced himself that Home 
Rule was inevitable and that it was the duty 
of English statesmen to recognise this fact, 
was not one that lends colour to the idea 
that he seized upon the Irish demand in order to 
secure another lease of power for himself. His first 
step was to communicate with the then Prime 
Minister, Lord Salisbury, and to offer to him his 
personal co-operation in the settlement of the Irish 
question on the basis of a concession to Irish 
opinion. It was only after that offer had been 
rejected that Mr. Gladstone took the field himself 
and came forward as the leader of a movement in 
favour of Home Rule. No coup de main, such as 
Mr. Chamberlain speaks of, was needed to induce 





his party to accept the new policy. The psycho- 
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logical moment had arrived, and throughout the 
Liberal party the declaration of their chief was 
received with an enthusiasm seldom paralleled in 
our political history. It even carried Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself and his faithful follower, Mr. Collings, 
into the ranks of the Home Rule Administration. 

The Member for Birmingham has much to tell us 
of the intrigues which followed the formation of the 
1886 Ministry, but he only tells us of those intrigues 
of which, we venture to say, he knows little or 
nothing. He would have done better to have thrown 
some light upon the manceuvres and the wire-pulling 
of his own party. Why did he leave the Govern- 
ment? How was it that those who had not then 
begun to call themselves Liberal Unionists were 
brought together in}a compact though somewhat 
formless body, and induced to join hands with the 
Tories in wrecking the Home Rule Bill and the 
Liberal Government? Some day the world will know 
the full truth with regard to this side of the question. 
We wonder if Mr. Chamberlain is proud of his 
share in this yroceeding now, and we wonder also 
whether he looks with confidence to the verdict which 
history will pronounce upon the action of a man 
who, having taken office in a Home Rule Ministry, 
began forthwith to plot for its overthrow. All this 
is ancient history now, and we should not have 
reverted to it if Mr. Chamberlain himself had not 
opened the book at this particular page. As to the 
remainder of his article, there is little to be said. 
He casts ridicule upon the notion that Great Britain 
had in 1886 to choose between the rival policies of 
coercion and concession, and in the same breath he 
condemns the Irish members for having proved that 
this notion was absolutely accurate. The new 
Parliament—the Parliament which had its birth in 
the discreditabie intrigues against the Gladstone 
Ministry of 1886—was compelled to adopt coercion 
in its most odious form, though, indeed, Mr. 
Chamberlain describes it as nothing more than 
a “mild change of criminal procedure.” It did 
not take many years to bring this infamous 
system of injustice and tyranny into disrepute, even 
among Tories themselves. The exposure of the 
criminal conspiracy against Mr. Parnell’s personal 
character, which resulted from the Parnell Com- 
mission, completed the downfall of coercion. If a 
General Election had taken place then, the new 
House of Commons would have contained an over- 
whelming majority of Home Rulers returned from 
Great Britain alone. But the tragical fall of Mr. 
Parnell took place before Parliament was dissolved, 
and there came that fatal rupture in the ranks of 
the Irish party from which the Home Rule cause is 
still suffering. If it had not been for this calamity 
the triumph of Home Rule in 1892 would have been 
complete. It says much for the vitality of the cause 
that, in spite of that calamity, it still triumphs. 
Whether Mr. Chamberlain admits it or not, it is 
evident to those who can look with clear eyes 
at the situation that the question is still what 
it was. We have still to choose between con- 
cession and coercion. We have still to decide 
whether we shall allow Parliamentary government 
in this country to be wrecked by the presence in the 
House of Commons of four or five score exasperated 
enemies of English rule, or saved by the concession 
to Ireland of those rights which we so freely ac- 
cord to al other nationalities. Mr. Chamberlain 
may think that the question is settled in his own 
way, but he labours under the most grievous of delu- 
sions. There is one passage in his paper with which 
we cordially agree. It is that with which it opens, 
and we cannot do better than quote it as a comment 
upon the smug self-satisfaction of the verdict which 
he pronounces :— 





a, 
“ All who have studied the contemporary accounts of 
any great war will often have been struck by the incorrect 
and premature judgments formed by the public op the 
passing course of events, and by the ignorant rashness of the 
predictions indulged in from time to time by casual ob, 
servers and critics. It is with a political as with a tailitary 
campaign.” 


Incorrect and premature, ignorant and rash, 
These are Mr. Chamberlain’s words, not ours, anj 
they fitly describe his own judgments and predic. 
tions. 








THE ELECTIONS BILL. 





IR EDWARD CLARKE has the tongue of g 
ready speaker. In the old days, when he had 
no fear of being reported, he was simply magnificent 
as a platform orator. He could tickle the jaded 
palate of the publican or the pugilist by sweeping, 
with the readiness of a Paderewski, thie whoh 
keyboard of abuse. The restraint of increasing 
years and position has mellowed his oratory, and, 
like Mr. Disraeli, whom he professes to take as his 
political model, he is settling down to a staid middle. 
age undisturbed by anything more original than the 
usual party platitudes. But he is still the emergency 
man of the Tory front bench, ready to step in 
(though he is not a fool) where the regular Oppo- 
sition leaders (who, by the way, are not angels) 
fear to tread. It was doubtless in this spirit 
that he was put forward to lead the attack 
on the Government Elections Bill, and very well 
he did it. He sat down apparently believing, as 
firmly as he or Mr. Disraeli ever believed anything, 
that this innocent little Bill of Mr. Morley’s is the 
most audacious attempt to rig the electorate since 
Boss Quay “colonised ”’ the State of New York with 
Republicans. Even a douche of cold fact from Sir 
Charles Dilke did not suffice to cool the indignation 
of the Tory party, and, if it had not been for a flank 
attack on the Bill by that old electioneering hand, 
Mr. Storey, many people might still believe that the 
Elections Bill is a dirty trick, removing all the 
inequalities and anomalies which tell against the 
Liberals, while leaving all the anomalies which tell 
against the Conservatives untouched. 

The real facts are absurdly the other way. We 
do not deny that the Bill, by putting more men on 
the register and prohibiting those who are on twice 
from voting more than once, will, on the whole, tend 
to favour the party which can claim the allegiance 
of the vast majority of men in these kingdoms. But, 
as good party men, we feel a certain regret that the 
Bill should be framed in so scrupulous a spirit of 
fairness that it does much less for the Liberal party 
than it might. If the Government took the Tory 
party at their word, and gave them a full and com- 
plete electoral reform, the Tory party might be out 
of office for a generation. Sir Edward Clarke com- 
plained, for instance, that the Government had not 
touched the lodger question. We agree with him in 
wishing they had. The lodger franchise is so great 
and so apparent an anomaly that it almost neutralises 
the good works of the late Mr. McCulloch Torrens. 
The distinction between lodger and occupier 18 & 
tirely artificial. A lives in one room in a mode’ 
dwelling-house with his wife and family and his 
own household belongings ; his rent is 3s. 6d. a = . 
B lives hard by as the lodger of a friend. He also 
has one room, with his wife and family and his one 
furniture, and he pays the same rent. A gets : 
vote, while B gets none. Why, cries the intelligen 
foreigner, in the name of common sense? ye 
answers the British lawyer, hanging bis head 10 


shame at the stupidity of his own Legislature, B’s 
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ndlord lives on the premises, and no man whose 
ndlord lives on the premises can get a vote unless 
he pays at least £10 a year. Was there ever a more 
absurd reason for disfranchising a man who is to all 
intents and purposes as much a householder as the 
jatocrat who lives in a flat at Whitehall Coart? 
But let Sir Edward Clarke ask himself which party 
ould gain by the removal of this anomaly. It 
ould mean the winning of fifteen London seats by 
the Liberals. Even in the choice of periods of 
yalification the Government have certainly not 
joked chiefly to the interests of their party as the 

ty of the working man. 

They have chosen the two quarters preceding 
Midsummer and Christmas, for the choice of the 25th 
of September instead of Michaelmas Day as the 
beginning of the second period is an obvious mistake 
in drafting. Now these, as we pointed out in criti- 
ising Mr. Fowler’s Bill last year, are certainly the 
most convenient days for quarterly tenants, for 
Midsummer, Michaelmas, Christmas, and Lady Day 
are the usual quarter-days throughout the greater 
part of the United Kingdom. It so happens that 
they are not the usual quarter-days in Durham or in 
Ireland, but that, after all, is a detail. The Govern- 
ment has done its best to put every quarterly tenant 
m the register. But he is a bold man who would 
ay that the majority of quarterly tenants are 
liberals. The Government has chosen periods of 
qualification which suit their opponents much better 
than they suit their supporters. The same may be 
sid of the double revision, and the omission to 
place any part of the increased expense of revision 
or of the expenses of elections on the rates. We 
agree with Mr. Storey in thinking that this will 
hamper the Liberal party, which is already unfor- 
tunately restricted in its choice of candidates. It 
cannot at least be called a Liberal trick. 

Even the provision against plural voting is the 
most favourable to the Conservatives which could 
have been adopted without abandoning the principle 
ofone man one vote. The enforcement of residence 
as the qualification to be on the register would have 
been the most logical way of carrying out that 
principle, but it would have told in two ways against 
the Tory party. A man who lived in the suburbs 
and owned a freehold in the City might change his 
residence to another constituency within the qualify- 
mg period, and thereby lose his suburban vote. 
Under a purely residential qualification he would 
lose his City vote as well, and therefore have no vote 
at all. Again (and this is the commoner case), a man 
might live in a suburb, where the Tories are in an 
immense majority, and have another qualification in 
4 central constituency where parties are evenly 
talanced. The adoption of the residential principle 
would have deprived this man of his vote where he 
most wanted to give it; the provision in the Bill 
will only deprive him of his vote where it does not 
much matter whether he votes or not. 

Thus the Government Bill, instead of being a 
gerrymandering Bill, is a generous Bill to the verge 
of being a weak Bill, and the cry raised by Sir 
Edward Clarke is absolutely without a shred of 
justification. The Tory party catch, of course, at 
the one anomaly which they think will give them a 
plausible party cry—the over-representation of Ire- 
land. They caught at the same straw in 1884, though, 
4s Sir Charles Dilke reminded them, very few of them 
Voted for the reduction of the Irish representation 
1885, The Irish vote had become quite another 

‘he in the interval. We do not propose to repeat 
' ength the arguments which were good enough 
Wc both parties in 1885. Ireland may have a few 
tode members than her population entitles her to 
day, but it must not be forgotten that for sixty 











years after the Union Ireland was far more seriously 
under-represented. Even now the difficulty of at- 
tendance makes the real disparity much less than 
the apparent. Above all, until we have modified the 
Act of Union to meet the wishes of the Irish people, 
we ought not to modify it against their interests. 
And just one more suggestion to Sir Edward Clarke. 
As Mr. Shaw-Lefevre admirably showed, the real 
sufferers by the present inequality of constituencies 
are the Liberal party. There would be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth among our friends the enemy if 
the Government were to take them at their word. 








THE POSITION OF LABOUR. 





AY-DAY, it is clear, has definitely taken its 
place as the universal Labour anniversary ;. 
and the circumstance that it has nowhere been 
celebrated with any great brilliancy this year—not 
even Mr. Coxey managed to get his contingents to- 
Washington in time—does not lessen the significance 
of that fact. If the anniversary has not been 
brilliantly signalised, it has nevertheless been kept— 
kept everywhere, by the working classes of the 
world, acting in concert, and sending telegrams of 
“ solidarity ” to each other. In Vienna a strike in 
the building trades enabled a rather imposing’ 
demonstration of 40,000 people to be spontaneously 
organised. In Paris and France generally the day 
was peacefully observed under close supervision from 
the Government. Here in London we had a pro- 
cession and a gathering in Hyde Park, though— 
singular in this, as we hope they will be in other 
respects—it is the custom of our working classes 
to celebrate May-Day on the first Sunday in the 
month. In America Mr. Coxey and his one con- 
tingent had a scuffle at the gates of the Capitol, 
which at least served to advertise the day and 
the unemployed problem. This solidarity of Labour 
all over the world is a phenomenon of the present 
time, and one that differentiates it from every period 
which preceded it. Everywhere the voices of those 
who toil are calling and responding to each other. 
There is a common movement amongst them and a 
common aspiration which bode important things— 
good or evil, as the opportunity may be employed. 
The aspiration is for a higher standard of life— 
better wages, shorter hours of labour, more leisure, 
more culture, more humane and civilised condi- 
tions of living. Nothing could be of better omen 
than such an aspiration amongst the masses 
of the people. The movement to realise it is 
directed by the fact that the masses of the 
people now possess political power, and are be- 
ginning to understand that it is within their 
hands to make free experiments with the machinery 
of the State. Whether the benefits which are to 
come of all this to the working classes—for that 
benefits will come in the long run we are ready to 
assume—are to be purchased at the expense of 
wholesale suffering and disaster to the people, or 
are to come in a beneficent progression from boon to 
boon, will depend largely upon the direction which 
may be given to the Labour movement at the present 
particular juncture. 

A peculiar responsibility rests upon the British 
Labour advocates in this matter. The position of 
the Labour cause in England is in every respect far 
ahead of what it is in any other country. This was 
true twenty months ago, but even within the past 
twenty months the progress made here has been 
unique. A Government has come into power which 
has done more within that period for the protection 
andemancipation of the working-classesthan was done 
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within the previousten years. These advantages place 
the British workers as it were in the vanguard of 
the Labour movement. The example they show 
may greatly determine the course of Labour reform 
throughout the rest of the world. At any rate, 
they have their own future to look to, and it is 
time for them to determine their bearings, for it 
seems to us that they are on the eve of a period 
when they will have to make an important choice. 
We have studied carefully the utterances and proceed- 
ings of the Labour advocates for some time past, and 
we cannot say they are altogether reassuring. Hap- 
pily, the abiding faith which we have often ex- 
pressed in the common-sense of the British working 
classes comes to our rescue, and we are confident 
that to remove the danger which threatens them 
it is only necessary to appeal to their intelligence. 
It is this task, as we have often pointed out before, 
which Liberal propagandists and the more sensible 
Labour leaders will do well to address themselves to. 
We are not speaking now of the relations between 
the Liberal party and the so-called Independent 
Labour party. That is a question whose general 
bearings Lord Rosebery effectively discussed this 
week, and whose minor bearings are mere matters of 
higgling as to which allowances are necessary on 
both sides. We allude to the ideas as to the nature 
of a Labour programme, to which many of the most 
prominent Labour leaders still continue wedded. 
The Minority Report of the Labour Commission 
(which by some singular irregularity got into the 
Press before its presentation to Parliament) is 
a very curious and suggestive document in this 
connection. It has been hailed by the Labour 
organs as a most statesmanlike exposition of their 
ideas; it is in its terms and manner a regular party 
manifesto; and yet it is perfectly clear that if the work- 
ing classes were seriously to take up some of the pro- 
positions of this report, and could become powerful 
enough to get a Government to adopt them, they 
would make ducks and drakes of the national pro- 
sperity in a very little time if the healthy ridicule 
of the country did not step in before they went too 
far. 

The report, with a specious air of talking in 
a practical spirit, propounds the crudest collectivism 
as a general principle; and when it comes to par- 
ticulars, it makes such suggestions as that the 
Government should set their painters to work in the 
winter season, in order that they may not be thrown 
out of employment at a period of the year when no sane 
people are laying on wet paint. We are only sur- 
prised that this suggestion is not followed up by a 
recommendation to start winter building. Another 
proposal is that the Government should nationalise 
the London docks, and work them as it does the 
Post Office. Alreadyagood deal of tradehas been leav- 
ing the London docks for the newly-improved ports, 
such as Antwerpand Hamburg, on the Continent; with 
the docks managed on Post Office principles it is not 
London’s commercial rivals that would have cause to 
complain. If we turn to the favourite philosophers 
of the party, we find Professor Karl Pearson advo- 
cating “‘a national insurance against motherhood,” 
and Mr. Sydney Webb, in the book we review 
to-day, laying down the principle that the working- 
man shall not acquire the ownership of his house 
lest he thus impair his “ mobility” as a factor of 
the trade union army—Mr. Webb’s ideal for the 
working classes being to stereotype them as a caste, 
and to organise them as a mobilisable force, ready to 
be brought to bear, for coercive purposes, on any 
locality at a given time. The economic and 
social dangers which underlie such ideas as these— 
ideas which involve inevitably the multiplication 
of the unemployed and the bankruptcy of the 





— ae, 
ratepayer—should prove even plainer to the intelligent 
working-man than to any other class; and one of 
the most pressing duties of Liberal leaders jn the 
immediate future is to give the working-man, } 
means of a systematic Liberal Labour propaganda, 4 


chance of knowing where such ideas are likely to 
lead him. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND HORACE, 





WE are reminded by this month’s Nineteens 
\ Century of one of the occupations of ¥; 
Gladstone in retirement. He has been translating 
Horace into English verse—because he knows his 
Horace by heart, and, now that his sight is failing, 
he can turn to that delightful friend for company 
and solace, without having to vex his eyes with 
print. As one thinks of him beguiling his darkening 
hours with this classic task, another brave figure is 
flashed on the memory, seeking similar consolation 
from the learning of youth—that of Doctor Johnson, 
who, when suffering from sleeplessness and beset b 
the “black dog,” used to “drive the night along” 
by turning Greek epigrams into Latin. It is the 
fashion of certain people nowadays to decry the 
value of the classics in education. Perhaps the 
defenders of “the fair humanities,” in arguin 
against the aggressions of science—which, after all 
has a good deal to say for itself as equipment for 
the struggles of active manhood in a scientific era— 
do not lay stress enough upon the necessities of old 
age. What can there be for making the old age 
of an intellectual man sweet and pleasant equal 
to that St. Martin’s summer of renewed enthusiasm 
for some classic author known and loved in youth— 
above all, if it be Horace, the friend of friends? 
It is true that some men can find a great delight 
in working out mathematical problems. Napoleon, 
and we believe Mr. Parnell, were amongst this 
number. But at best mathematics as a pastime 
can hardly be called a humanising or a genial pur- 
suit. Talleyrand used to recommend the acquiring 
of a taste for whist in good time as a provision 
against that period when a man’s conversation, 
no matter how brilliant it once was, is likely 
to be held a bore. Whist is at least more 
sociable than mathematics, but you cannot play 
whist if you lose your sight. Nor would the 
game have been any use to you had you been 
cast into prison consule Balfour—like that Irish 
Member who, having neither books nor writing 
materials, kept his mind in exercise by turning Dante 
(he was not yet old and his tastes were austere) 
into a version of his own. Condorcet died in prison 
with Horace in his hand; but under Mr. Balfour 
Horace would have been as rigidly tabooed a8 
are the works of Sir Frederic Leighton by the 
Glasgow baillies. Only the Bible or a_prayer-book 
were allowed the pining captive. In the leaves of 
his prayer-book Mr. Wilfrid Blunt wrote sonnets: 
but we cannot all be original poets, and we 2 
some store of comfort from the thoughts of other 
and congenial minds to fall back upon in such hours 
of abandonment. In such hours, or when age 4 
the time for retirement come on, happy 38 = 
politician who has made a friend of the friend * 
Mecenas. One often wonders whether Mr. Glad- 
stone with his strong tincture of ancient letters— 
which is, of course, but a small part of his vari 
and astonishing learning—is really in this a 
a type with which we are almost finished : 
English politics. He is certainly in many pee 
type of a passing, even of a past age; of an Y 7 
formal courtesy and formal scholarship, when c'as# 
literature was as familar a ground to the average 
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poe 
nan on @ Front Bench as the state of the betting is 
to Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett ; when the House could 
ie delighted by an apt quotation of Pitt’s from 
Virgil; when North, though half asleep, could be 
roused into interruption if Burke made a slip into 
sfalse quantity. A false quantity would not excite 
gach interest in the House of Commons of the 
resent day, where it is the attempt to quote Latin 
xt all which would be ridiculed. Mr. Gladstone 
gems to be accepted as the last man who will have 
rentured to treat that Assembly to the graces of 
dassic quotation. Nevertheless, one would fain hope 
that in the new education which is being spread 
« far and wide the classics will, before it is 
too late, recover enough of their repute to secure 
that the statesman of the future shall at least have 
that widening and enriching sentiment and that 
steadying sense of proportion which come of realis- 
ing, through familiarity with the ideas and things of 
a distant age, how much alike is human nature at all 
times; how similar are the problems of statesman- 
ship and the amenities of civilisation ; how invariable 
are the ideals of the just and balanced man, and how 
fixed are the canons of his practical philosophy. 

The few specimens of Mr. Gladstone’s transla- 
tions which are published in the Nineteenth Century 
are not above what they pretend to be—exercises 
with which an old man withdrawn from active 
life has amused his leisure. Most lovers of 
Horace have either at one time tried their hand 
at the same sort of thing or have formed the 
resolve to do so when they could retire to 
their Sabine farm. It is the touchstone of the 
true Horatian. Horace inspires the ambition to 
translate him as inevitably as he baffles it. This 
ambition will not be quenched in the breasts of those 
who entertain it by any success achieved by Mr. 
Gladstone. They will probably feel that Horace is 
yet to be translated, and that, until haply their at- 
tempt appears, the day will not have come when 
these barbarian nations, whom the poet’s prophetic 
eye saw versed in his writings, will be able to 
know him otherwise than in the words in which 
himself has fitted “ Molium carmen ad _ Italos 
modos.”” Moreover, the specimens which the in- 
satiable curiosity of the public has drawn from Mr. 
Gladstone are not versions of those writings in 
which the right Horatian charm consists, nor 
by any means of those which must have specially 
won the attachment of Mr. Gladstone. It would 

a very interesting consideration, well worth 
making if space allowed, though it has often 
been made before, to distinguish what constitutes 
the peculiar attraction which Horace possesses for 
statesmen and men of great affairs. Doubtless the 
most obvious explanation is that he was himself 
personally the friend and consoler of statesmen, and 
thus his philosophy is directly relevant to the meods 
and occasions when the souls of public men are most 
in need of sustainment. It can fortify in the mighty 
purpose which must be pursued with unshaken 
mind, though skies may crack and fall upon the 
fearless head; it can smooth the brow of care, 
when anxieties of State worry and oppress the ruler’s 
spirit, with the gay and almost Christian reflection 
that God has wisely hung a curtain before the future 
and laughs at mortals if they fret in the attempt to 
Probe too far behind it. Mr. Gladstone, quite as 
often as Mecenas, must have had moments when 

orace was to him a refuge and a refreshment. 
And then the charm of Horace’s personality is 
almost as living through his writings as it was 
when he walked the earth with Tullus and Ancus. 

man of the world who has not grown hard; 
® companion of the great who has not become 
* sycophant, their equal in spirit and bearing, 





though he is the freedman’s son, an origin of 
which he is never ashamed; the genial railer who is 
no mocker of honourable things; the affectionate 
friend who is ready to die with the man he loves, 
that they may not journey lonesomely to the shades 
—truly not all of him is dead, or will ever die. He 
is still cheering strenuous spirits; statesmen and 
poets in the farthest lands of the North are still 
endeavouring to transmute him into their barbarous 
tongues; he is enjoying an immortality far beyond 
what he ventured to predict for himself—long after 
the great Pontifex has ceased to mount the Capitol 
with the silent Vestals. 








FINANCE, 





HE state of trade throughout the Country is 

fairly satisfactory, as is proved by the railway 
traffic returns. The improvement in trade, in the 
nature of things, must be very slow and gradual. 
Upon the Stock Exchange there is a fair amount of 
business in the Home Railway department, and 
investors are still buying the very best secur- 
ities. But, luckily, speculation is at a standstill, 
and we hope will continue so. There is a good 
deal of uneasiness in the City respecting India. 
In spite of the closing of the mints, which was 
expected to enable the Government to keep up the 
value of the rupee, that value is steadily falling, and 
is likely to fall very much more. Therefore it is 
clear that there will again this year bea large deficit. 
Furthermore, the Government has accumulated in 
the treasuries an exceptionally large amount of 
money; thereby it has seriously contracted the 
currency, with the result that the money market is 
stringent and that rates are so high that they are 
very detrimentally interfering with trade. The con- 
dition of the Australian Colonies, too, is unsatis- 
factory. It is evident that it will be a long time 
before they recover from last year’s crisis; still, 
the foundations are being laid for renewed pros- 
perity. Workpeople are migrating from the 
towns, the area under cultivation is being ex- 
tended, and mining is being pursued with great 
success. Upon the Continent the passing away 
of political apprehensions and the new commercial 
treaties have failed to stimulate business, chiefly 
because of the condition of Spain and Italy. The 
Spanish Government, as everybody knows, is in 
serious financial difficulties, and it is trying to 
borrow from the great financial houses in Paris. 
These houses on their side expressed a willingness to 
lend if the Government would make certain conces- 
sions to them in respect to Spanish railways in 
which they are largely interested. The Govern- 
ment, however, hesitates to do so, the houses will 
not lend, and so it is feared that the crisis must be 
precipitated. In Italy little progress is being made 
with the Budget. The condition of the country is as 
bad as ever, and the prospects for the future are 
exceedingly gloomy. In Argentina there is political 
unrest, and serious losses have been inflicted by the 
long-continued drought. In the United States employ- 
ment is scarce, large numbers of people are without 
work, wages are falling, strikes are numerous, the 
railway companies are in difficulties, trade is de- 
pressed, credit is paralysed, and, to add to all, gold 
is once more being exported in large amounts, drain- 
ing away the Treasury's reserve. Naturally, there- 
fore, the American market is depressed, and the 
wiser operators are fearing that there may be re- 
newed financial troubles. It is to be hoped, then, 
that the public will act with caution. There is 


no reason to fear such a crisis as was experienced 
last year ; but troubles are by no means improbable 
in many directions. 

As we have said, the Indian money market is very 
stringent, owing to the accumulation of money in 
the Presidency Treasuries. 


Naturally, therefore, the 
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exchange banks have this week bought Council 
drafts very largely. These purchases, it is to be 
hoped, will relieve the stringency in the Indian 
money market; but very much more must be 
done, and the probability seems now that, if the 
Government does not expend some of the funds accu- 
mulated directly itself, the stringency will continue. 
Trade is checked, and the peasants find it extremely 
difficult to get rupees on any terms in the interior 
of the country. Therefore they have ceased buying 
silver for the time being. The demand for the 
metal for China is exceedingly good, and the price 
remains about 29!d. per ounce. In London the 
money market has been easier this week than 
for some time past, mainly owing to the distri- 
bution of the interest on the Egyptian Unified 
Debt on Tuesday, amounting to about a million 
sterling. For all that, the supply in the market is 
small, and it will be greatly reduced next week, for 
considerable amounts which were borrowed last week 
from the Bank of England will have to be repaid 
during the next few days. The County Council, too, 
is borrowing two millions sterling, and the India 
Council is renewing a loan of two millions sterling 
which it raised six months ago. The renewal, of 
course, will not take fresh money out of the market, 
but it will not give those who had counted upon 
repayment the sums that were expected—unless, of 
course, the Bank of England takes up the loan, and 
also supplies the County Council with the two 
millions it requires. But although money is com- 
paratively scarce in London, rates are very low. 
This week, for example, short loans have ranged about 
1i}—1} per cent., and the rate of discount is little 
more than 1} per cent. 








THE CLERGY AND FICTION. 





S “A. T. Q. C.” has returned in still angrier 
mood to his attack on the clergy, may one of 
them venture to show cause against the indictment ? 
In brief, the accusation is as follows: “A couple of 
years back the souls of the superior orders of the 
clergy were violently exercised (in circumstances 
of extreme publicity) over the national vice of 
gambling.” A few weeks ago a novel was published 
in which the evils of gambling are exposed. The 
novel, “ A. T. Q. C.” tells us, “has been suppressed in 
the circulating libraries and on the bookstalls.” “A 
week or two” after the publication of the novel, 
your Causeur delivered in your columns a tre- 
mendous attack on the clergy for not rising en masse 
against the circulating libraries and _ bookstalls. 
One of the accused gently pleaded, “Give us time. 
We have not read the novel yet.” “That is no 
excuse, of course, for a body of censors,” retorts 
“A.T.Q.C.” “Is everything but watchfulness to be 
included under the name of Vigilance? . . . One 
might reasonably have looked for some alertness 
on the part of the clergy,” ete. ete. But he is 
good enough to explain that “he never desired” 
the clergy “on grounds of public policy to lift pro- 
testing voices on behalf of Mr. Moore’s book. I 
merely pointed out that since they set wp to be super- 
visors of fiction, then it was part of their duty to 
have raised such a protest.” 

But when did the clergy “ set up to be supervisors 
of fiction”? The only justification for this italicised 
taunt is that a certain committee, for which the 
clergy are in no sense responsible, prosecuted the 
translator and publisher of Zola’s “La Terre,” and 
that Zola himself was denounced as an immoral 
writer by two of the clergy at last year’s Church 
Congress. And, not satisfied with making the clergy 
as a body responsible for the words of two or three, 
“A.T.Q.C.” “suspects ... their purpose is rather 
to cripple a rival than to advance the cause of 
morality.” That is to say, the Headmaster of Harrow 
denounced Zola because he feared a rival “ in better- 
ing man’s conduct,” and not, as he pretended, in 





ri. 
the interest of morality. As a genuine admirer of 
“A.T.Q.C.,” it distresses me to see him brandish 
weapons so unworthy of his character and skij] and 
taste. 

But, seriously, does he mean to say that the 
clergy are the only people who have no right t 
express an opinion about novels? Or is the literature 
of fiction so sacrosanct a thing that none but the 
priests of the craft dare touch it without peril of 
sacrilege? Or is Zola in particular such a high 
pontiff of literature that he is above criticism? Th, 
most scathing criticism of him that I have read wa; 
from the pen of Mr. George Moore, a quondan 
disciple, in an English magazine in the beginning of 
this year. In that article Mr. Moore accuses Zola of 
sacrificing truth, and art, and taste to the Vulgar 
greed of wealth, and luxury, and ostentation. That 
seems to me as severe as anything spoken at the 
Church Congress. ‘“ When divines begin to teach, 
novelist his business,” says A. T. Q. C., “ the least that 
a novelist can do is to return the compliment.” From 
which I conclude that to express an opinion on the 
moral character of a novel is to “ begin to teacha 
novelist his business.” Am I arrogating the right of 
teaching Zola his art because I venture to characterise 
“La Terre” as a filthy outrage on good taste as 
well as on morals? “ The proper end of literature js 
to please,” says “A. T. Q. C.” Is there a human 
being of clean mind and undepraved taste whom 
“La Terre” would please? Is there a single first 
rate critic, from Plato to Lessing, who would not 
condemn that novel as a degradation of art? Then 
why all this indignation because two clergymen 
denounced works of that class ? 

And now let us come to “ Esther Waters.” We 
condemn “La Terre”; therefore we “must con- 
mend” “Esther Waters” as a book “ which makes 
for morality.” Now let me say at once that I think 
the boycotting of books by circulating libraries and 
bookstalls a blunder, for it simply advertises the 
book. Such irresponsible censorship, moreover, is 
likely to operate unjustly, condemning the com- 
paratively harmless and passing the really in- 
jurious. In my humble opinion, “Tess” and one 
of the stories in “Life’s Little Ironies” are 
far more objectionable than “ Esther Waters.” Mr. 
Moore does not challenge the verdict of his readers 
in favour of his heroine as “a pure woman faith- 
fully presented.” Yet she is unspeakably purer than 
the woman who deliberately and needlessly sold her 
honour to a seducer whom she cordially abborred. 
“Esther Waters” is a higher type of woman alto- 
gether. Indeed, all the leading characters in the 
novel are, to my humble thinking, infinitely more 
real and human than the figures in buckram who 
behave so unnaturally in “ Tess of the d’'Urbervilles. 
Esther is really a fine and skilfully drawn character 
—a true woman who enlists sympathy even when 
one is obliged to condemn her conduct. She, to, 
like Tess, goes to live with her seducer ; but it is with 
a view to marriage when he is legally in a position 
to make her his wife; she has no husband of ber 
own, and William Latch is her first and only love. 
For her lapse, therefore, from the path of rectitude 
extenuating circumstances may be pleaded, whereas 
Tess’s meretricious conduct is a revolting outrage 02 
her sex. “A pure woman,” forsooth, hiring herself 
out as a harlot to a man she loathes ! 

But while I make these admissions in favour of 
“Esther Waters,” I must demur to “ A. T. Q ©-8 
contention that the novel is one which the clergy ar 
in duty bound to take special and unusual pains 0 
“recommend.” From a moral point of view the fact 
of Esther going to live with William Latch before 
wedlock is a serious and wholly unnecessary blot. 
And surely the redundancies of details in Chapters 
XII. and XV. are inexcusable violations of the 
canons of true art. It is a mistake in art to leave 
nothing to the imagination, and this is specially true 
when the subject is an unpleasant or a terrifying 
one. As I cannot illustrate my point from “ Esther 
Waters,” I shall take my illustration from another 
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art. In one of his Philippics Demosthenes compares 
the apathy of the Athenians in presence of the peril 
that hovers over Athens to a helpless multitude 
stupidly gazing at one of those violent hail-storms 
which occasionally burst over Attica: “And seeing 
this, the Greeks are still patient, like men gazing on 
a hailstorm as mere spectators, each praying that 
himself may escape, and none attempting to stay its 
fury.” In another place he compares Philip's war 
preparations to a thunder-cloud passing over the 
city: “@omep védos—like a thunder-cloud.” That is 
all. He leaves the imagination to picture the cata- 
strophe and supply the details. See how differently 
Burke deals with the same image. Describing the 
invasion of the Carnatic by Hyder Ali, he says :— 


“Compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation 
into one black cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities of 
the mountains. Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly 
and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened 
all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the whole 
of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then ensued a 
scene of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no heart con- 
ceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell. All the horrors 
of war before known or heard of were mercy to that new havoc. 
A storm of universal fire blasted every field, consumed every 
house, destroyed every temple.” 


Surely the impressive reticence of Demosthenes is 
far more effective and artistic than the affluent 
rhetoric of Burke. Mr. Moore falls into a similar 
error in supposing that he deepens the sympathy of 
his readers on behalf of his heroine by his crowd of 
unpleasant hospital details, for they are details 
which are likely to nauseate and repel—not like 
the details of Rudyard Kipling’s “ Badalia Herods- 
foot,’ which do not jar, coarse and squalid as they 
are in themselves. Mr. Moore is so good an artist 
that he ought to be better, and I hope he will take 
my frank criticism in good part. 

One word more, and without reference to Mr. 
Moore: Would it not be well if our novelists, male 
and female, were to give us some little respite from 
“the sex question” and fin de siécle morals? Will 
they not, by way of interlude, gratify occasionally 
the taste of those—for there are such—who do not 
think that seduction and adultery are the main 
interests of life? By the way, I am surprised that 
& Writer so conversant with the turf as Mr. Moore 
seems to be should confound the fetlocks of a horse 
with “ forelocks,” as he does on p. 81. 

MALCOLM MAcCOLL, 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


PRIL 29. Some of the papers have been com- 
menting upon a story which was widely current 

last Wednesday as to the alleged intention of Sir 
William Harcourt to retire from office immediately 
after the passing of his Budget. The only foundation 
for the tale was an alleged exclamation of Sir 
William’s whilst sitting on the Treasury bench on 
Wednesday afternoon. Everybody who knows the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knows that he some- 
times gives way to the impulse of the moment, and 
utters words which certainly do not represent his 
deliberate intentions. But it is a little hard upon a 
man who has been habitually frank and unreserved 
in his private conversation that the mere “asides” 
of the Treasury bench or the Lobby should be seized 
oa by political gossips and paragraph-mongers 
th used against him in the press. There is not 
€ slightest reason to suppose that Sir William 
ger provided his health permits, will retire 
rom office before his colleagues do. Certainly it is 
. desire both of his fellow-Ministers and of the 
eer party in the House of Commons that he 
inist retain his present position as long as the 
aa 7 lasts. But the heavy work which has fallen 
‘m in connection with the Budget, and his 





close attendance on his Parliamentary duties, have 
told somewhat severely upon his health of late, and 
have led him to talk rather freely of his retirement. 
One can only hope that the Whitsuntide recess will 
thoroughly restore him to health, and in that case 
we are not likely to hear any more of that desire 
for repose of which he now occasionally speaks. 
The author of the Budget of 1894 is the last man 
who ought to wish to retire from the scene. Mr. 
Gladstone has been out again for open-air exercise 
after his trying illness. Although little has been 
said with regard to it in the press, there is no doubt 
that his indisposition was a serious one. Happily, it 
is now passing away. I have seen some post-cards 
of his, written from his bed within the last few days, 
that show how his handwriting is affected by his 
failure of vision. The writing has become larger 
than it used to be; but the characters are firmly 
formed, and the writing is just as legible as it ever 
was. 

April 30. One very curious feature of the political 
situation just now is the manifest and growing de- 
pression of the Opposition. Wherever one meets a 
Conservative his cry is the same: “ Your people are 
all right now. They will be in for another twelve 
months at least.” This is worth noting, as it con- 
trasts so strongly with the state of undue exultation 
which prevailed on the Opposition benches a few 
weeks ago. The men on the front bench I believe 
have come to the conclusion that there will be no 
dissolution until August, 1895. These predictions of 
dates are of little value, and the chapter of accidents 
may always have a surprise in store for us. But it 
is always well to know the temper of mind of one’s 
adversaries. There is a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among Radicals at the provision in the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill for replacing the Welsh bishops 
in the House of Lords by English bishops. This 
clause I imagine will have to be dropped. Otherwise 
the Bill is regarded from the Disestablishment and 
Radical point of view as being all that could be 
desired. 

May 1. This day of many memories and anni- 
versaries brings us the announcement of the first 
reading of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Libera- 
tion Society—a curious and interesting coincidence. 
The debate last night was made interesting by two 
speeches, each admirable in its way. Mr. Balfour 
fought with even more than his usual dialectical 
skill for the champions of the Church; whilst Mr. 
Bryce made a powerful defence of the policy of 
Disestablishment. The battle over the measure will 
be a hot one; but, so far, Ministers are marching 
steadily to victory.—I hear that, after all, the Devon- 
shire Club is not likely to close its doors; at all 
events, for the present. Nor is there any truth in 
the story that an attempt is being made by the 
Liberal Unionists to convert the club into one 
specially attached to their own section of the party. 
Everyone must hope that the Devonshire will get 
over the troubles that have beset it of late, and once 
more become a flourishing and useful institution. 

May 2. The battle on the Registration Bill began 
in earnest last night. Here will be the real practical 
struggle of the session. The Tories have been com- 
pletely out-manceuvred on the Budget, and though 
they may obstruct, they are unable seriously to 
contest the proposals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But the case is different with regard to 
registration and franchise reform. Every instinct 
of the aboriginal Tory leads him to loathe every- 
thing in the shape of electoral reform. Nor is there 
any weapon he will not use against a Reform Bill. 
So last night Sir Edward Clarke was put up to 
oppose the Registration Bill on the ground that it 
ought to be accompanied by a redistribution of seats. 
On this ground a very stubborn fight is certain to 
be waged; but Ministers are bound to win in the 
end. The House of Commons, at all events, will 
pass the Registration Bill this year. Whether the 


House of Lords will care to add to its steadily- 
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accumulating load of sins by refusing the Represen- 
tative Chamber the right of reforming itself is still 
doubtful. If Lord Salisbury should induce his Grand 
Committee of Tory landlords to take this foolish 
course, there will be heavy odds in favour of a sweep- 
ing Liberal majority at the next General Election. 
May 3. Yesterday marked the opening of the 
season in politics and society. The first glimpse of 
the treasures of the Royal Academy was accorded 
to the critics, and a verdict which is upon the whole 
satisfactory pronounced. The rooms of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House were thronged by a 
crowd of notable men, met together to celebrate what 
is known as “the black soirée” of that illustrious 
institution. It is always interesting to take part in 
this gathering, not only because of the number and 
extent of the novelties in scientific invention that 
are exhibited, but because of the character of the 
company which assembles at the bidding of the 
President of the Royal Society. The very aristocracy 
of intellect is summoned on these occasions to Bur- 
lington House, and last night was no exception 
to the rule. In the political world three salons 
were open for the reception of guests. The Speaker 
held his first levée of the season, Lady Salisbury 
received her political friends in Arlington Street, 
and Mrs. Bryce entertained a great company of 
Liberals in Portland Place. Everywhere among the 
politicians the disposition seemed to be to accord the 
present Government a long lease of life—always 
barring those accidents which may happen in even the 
best regulated families. Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Manchester last night has made an excellent impres- 
sion. It is to be followed by one at Birmingham in 
a couple of weeks—a daring and happy departure 
which is certain to be crowned with success ; and, if 
I mistake not, subsequently by a series of speeches to 
be delivered in other great centres in England and 
Scotland. I trust that Ireland will not be forgotten. 
May 4. From all I hear, the Autumn Session 
scheme, if it was ever entertained, is now practically 
abandoned. Flesh and blood will not stand a re- 
petition this year of the experiences of 1893; and 
it is therefore extremely likely that when the 
Registration Bill has been got through there will 
be a prorogation until November. The House may 
meet then and take the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
as the first order. All this is, of course, unofficial and 
unauthoritative; but it seems to be the idea that 
generally prevails in Parliamentary circles, for it is 
felt that in any case there must be a long vacation in 
the autumn this year. If there were not to be some- 
thing of the kind, the vacancy in the Speakership, to 
which premature allusion was made yesterday, would 
undoubtedly become an accomplished fact.— Amusing 
to note the under-current of bitterness in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech at Birmingham last night. He has 
seldom made it so plainly evident that he is conscious 
of having missed his mark. The debate on the 
Registration Bill last night was a rattling perform- 
ance, in which the honours fell to Sir Henry James 
and Mr. Fowler. Of course, there is dissatisfaction 
among Radicals at the increased cost of registration ; 
but this was inevitable when the Liberal agents 
refused to agree to last year’s plan by which the 
registration was placed in the hands of public officials. 








THE ALTERNATIVES TO DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HE discussion on the Welsh Church has been 
going on merrily this week, with much 
potency of language, which is pardonable, and much 
impotency of argument, which was possibly inevit- 
able. But when we calmly survey the distracted 
field, one question rises clear out of the confusion: 
Is any other policy possible? Have we no alterna- 
tive? It is evident that the status quo ante cannot 
continue. The Liberal party must go on; retreat is 
what neither the enemy before nor the friend behind 
will allow. The Church which has had its position 
so challenged has lost its position, for it is not an 





cs. 
institution which the votes of a single party eq), 
keep in power. From the very nature of the 
its ability to reign is over when its right to reign hac 
with the strength of the whole Progressive party, heey, 
formally denied. For in the struggle to maintain its 
ascendency it will fall more and more into the arms 
of the Tories, and if it were to reap the rewards of 
their victory to-morrow, it would suffer the effects of 
their defeat the day after. But more, no State coulg 
maintain a Church in the face of a revolted people, 
and though the revolt of Wales be strictly constity. 
tional, yet it is, as against the Establishment, a req} 
and uncompromising revolt. In the plainest and most 
incontrovertible terms Wales has said, “The present 
situation is intolerable;” and what the people will not 
tolerate, the State must cause to cease. A State 
governed by its own representatives cannot be 
governed as if it were a conquered dependency; and 
since in this case the represented have, soberly 
yet most resolutely and painfully, expressed 
themselves, their will must be done. The theory 
and practice of the Constitution leave us no other 
course. 

But, altogether apart from the expediencies or 
political necessities of the situation, the essence 
of the question is justice. Wales has said that 
the legalised ascendency of the Episcopal Church 
is, in the conditions which exist in her midst, 
radically unjust. But is Disestablishment the only 
policy by which justice can be done? Might 
not concurrent endowment be tried? It has been 
advocated often, especially by doctrinaire statesmen 
or the academic fledgelings who flutter a callow wing 
in college societies and clubs. It sounds grandly to 
speak of levelling up rather than down, of equalising 
all by endowing all alike. But a policy to be wise 
must be practicable; to apply a beautiful political 
speculation to a State where it was plainly im- 
possible would not be statesmanship or even 
common-sense. And concurrent endowment for 
Wales is not a counsel of the practicable, but of 
the plainly impossible. Where are the funds to 
come from? The present Church revenues would 
not suffice; were they distributed over all the 
Churches, they would be reduced simply to an in- 
finity of pauperising pittances. The very last thing 
possible is that the Free Churches could touch, or 
even wish to touch, the so-called property of the 
Church ; and this the men who rave about Noncon- 
formist greed, or envy, or love of plunder, must very 
well know, or they are stupid beyond the bounds of 
the conceivable. Well, then, would the State supply 
the funds? Even if it would, the Nonconformists 
could not accept the offer; were they even to lend 
an ear to it, they would be discredited in their own 
eyes and in the eyes of all honest men. They 
could not accept State patronage without accept- 
ing State control, and this would be the sur- 
render of their most characteristic principle, the 
independence of the Church. Nor would the State 
attempt it: to create new vested interests, to a 
regards income, buildings, status, the non-Episcop 
bodies on a level with the Episcopal, is what no 
statesman who wished to retain a reputation for 
sanity would propose. Nor do we see how the 
Episcopal Church could consent to it; were it to 
consent, it would involve the most extraordinary 
sacrifice of prejudices or even honest convictions 
ever seen in history. No; concurrent endowment 1s 
as impracticable in the modern State as the com- 
munity of goods or even of wives. 

But Sa is another alternative: the 2 
may be allowed to stand in its relation to the “" 
in order that it may be reformed and reorganise ~ 
the State. This has happened before; 16 was t r 
King and Parliament which effected the change © 
the sixteenth century, not the Bishops and Conv 
cation. The struggles of the seventeenth a 
were Parliamentary, the ecclesiastical ony eer 
were but phases of a deeper underlying ¢!V! me 
political conflict ; and the triumph of the ener 
Church was not the triumph of an ecclesias 
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rder but of a political idea, the real victor was 
not the Bishops but the King. Hence it would be 
only repeating the policy and methods of the 
jxteenth and seventeenth centuries to introduce 
the question as to the form and faith of the Church 
to the floor of the House of Commons. The Free 
Churches have their representatives there now as 
the Puritans had their representatives there then. 
There are men as strongly opposed to the 
Episcopal order as was Pym or Hampden; men 
as Erastian and as strongly opposed to the 
divine rights of all ecclesiastical orders, whether 
alled Bishops or presbyters, as was John Selden; 
there are Independents as convinced as Harry 
Vane; and many men much more sceptical and 
secular than ever was Henry Marten. And it is 
within the competence of the Parliament in which 
these men sit to repeal the Act of Uniformity, change 
the faith, the order, and the very worship of the 
English Church. And it is no less within the com- 
petence of the constituents they represent to require 
that their representatives use all their Parliamentary 
privileges and powers to effect, or try to effect, these 
changes. This, therefore, was a policy which the 
Nonconformists could quite constitutionally have 
pursued; they could have agitated for such a 
change of the law as would have either abolished 
Nonconformity altogether, or transferred it from 
themselves to the Episcopal Church. This, indeed, 
would have been but the policy on an Imperial 
sale which the majority of the London School 
Board is pursuing on a Metropolitan. And we can 
easily imagine the result, the fierce conflicts in the 
constituencies, the fiercer conflicts in Westminster, 
the stagnation of all legislation while the validity 
or invalidity of orders, the value of tradition, the 
meaning of the sacraments, and the nature and the 
notes of the Church were being fought over or fought 
out. We should see Lord Randolph Churchill plant- 
ing himself before the throne of St. Augustine, and 
defending it with his mightiest invective, while 
Mr. Labouchere, like a very learned clerk, quoted 
Scripture against the men who were lords over 
God’s heritage, and in praise of the poor in spirit 
and the meek in heart. We should hear Mr. 
Balfour arguing that amid the flux of philosophic 
doubt we needed a fixed ecclesiastical polity secured 
and commended by a sufficiency of high-placed digni- 
taries; while Sir William Harcourt would bring his 
historical faculty to bear on the origin and changes 
of the Episcopate. Mr. J. G. Talbot might explain 
how no man could be in orders unless episcopally 
ordained, while Mr. Justin McCarthy would retort 
that Mr. Talbot’s Church, since neither Catholic nor 
orthodox, had neither ordination nor Bishops, and 
indeed was no Church at all. There would be 
material enough for discussion, and men eager 
enough to discuss; but then Parliament would be- 
come a veritable house of Babel, and religion a more 
affronted thing than even its unwisest friends have 
hitherto contrived to make it. 

_ Yet this is really the only possible alternative to 
Disestablishment. So long as the Episcopal Church 
8 established, every elector in the kingdom has by 
his vote a voice in its affairs, and his feeling of 
responsibility for it will be in proportion to his sense 
of religion. There are men who believe that the 
tendency which meanwhile reigns in the Church 
threatens death both to the liberties of England 
and the highest truths or weightiest moral 
elements in Christianity. There are other men 
who strongly believe that the only Church is 
the Church of Rome, and the Anglican is but an 
eretical sect. There are still others who think 
teligion a mere matter of convention, and its 
forms of worship and polity the most conventional 
things of all; while below all there lies a multitude 
t angry disbelievers in Churches, who either despise 
them as sanctuaries of fashion, or hate them as the 
Suardians of social and economical injustice, or scorn 
and storm them as the strongholds of make-believe. 
all these classes are represented in the con- 





stituencies, and help to determine the character and 
temper of the men returned to the House of Com- 
mons; while the Parliament, of which that House is 
the most potent member, is the supreme legislative 
authority for the Episcopal Church. And under these 
conditions it is impossible to conceive a greater 
danger to that Church than its continuance as an 
Establishment. For the temper of the new con- 
stituencies is in these matters very unlike the 
temper of the old. The Dissenter had always one 
saving quality—he so respected the idea of the 
Church that he would not use his political power 
to force his own ideal upon the Church from which 
he dissented. But the new electorate has no scruple 
of this kind; the men who now have the power 
mean to use it, and most of all in those regions 
of thought and action which the Church symbolises 
and guards. If, then, there is one policy more 
necessary to its safety and well-being than another, 
it is the policy of Disestablishment ; and if the 
Church only knew the day of its visitation, it would 
see that its golden opportunity, the hour of its 
emancipation, was at hand. And if it not only 
accepted but welcomed the inevitable, it would at 
once enormously strengthen its position and help to 
restore a happy and progressive unity to both our 
civil and religious life. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





POSTHUMOUS volume of reprinted magazine 
and newspaper articles by M. Taine, “ Derniers 
Essais de Critique et d'Histoire” (Paris: Hachette), 
shows us the historian of the Revolution in his lighter 
moods of desultory reminiscence and literary appre- 
ciation. In this sort of work there is no room for the 
master qualities of the man, his architectonic faculty, 
his power of marshalling vast armies of facts, of 
developing continuous series of causes and effects. 
He cannot play gracefully with small subjects, as his 
great contemporary Renan could, for instance; his 
style has nothing of Renan’s elegance, urbanity, 
charm. But even when one meets him a little out of 
his element, in a mere collection of odds and ends 
like this volume, one feels oneself face to face with a 
born critic—a man who made it a point of honour to 
comprehend everything, to see the object as it is in 
itself. In some remarks he here devotes to his friend 
Sainte-Beuve, he seems to be at the same time 
tracing his own portrait and justifying his own 
temperament. “He lived in order that he might 
think; at any rate, that was his principal object, 
especially during the last thirty years of his 
life. He loved the real truth with his whole 
heart, and sought it with his whole strength. When 
people are moved by that instinct—the most noble of 
all—they are led to practise many sacrifices; to be 
the dupes of nothing and nobody—above all, not to be 
the dupes of themselves; to take the measure of the 
human mind and of their own; to distrust fine 
names, big phrases, enthusiasm; not to accept the 
aspirations and exigences of our sensibility for proofs 
and certainties ; to take account of the laws of moral 
optics ; to be on their guard against the illusions of 
human speech, against ready-made opinions, admira- 
tions, party-cries; always to distinguish and take 
note of the weak points in an epoch, in a nation, in 
a man, in others, in oneself: that is what he wished 
to do and what he did.” In such a mind, of course, 
the function of criticism ranks among the very 
highest. One of M. Taine’s elders, M. de Sacy, 
for many years editor of the Débats, was ac- 
customed to give it far lower rank. “ The 
great merit, the supreme end of criticism, is to 
make people desire to read and re-read the 
great masters.” “If that be so,” remarks Taine, 
“a critic is only a commentator-panegyrist ; I 
confess that I should be sorry to see men like Sainte- 
Beuve, Renan, Carlyle, Weber, Macaulay, reduced 
to stimulating admiration for the works of other 
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men; the mere part of a praise-retailing cicerone 
would not have raised them to the rank they occupy 
to-day.” Yet Taine can praise finely, on occasion, 
and fairly ; as, for instance, in his too brief article 
on George Sand, whose idealism was poles asunder 
from his own intellectual temper and method. It 
takes a Taine to compare George Sand with 
Xenophon. “ Read the dialogues in the ‘ Economics,’ 
in the ‘Cyropzdia, side by side with those of 
‘La Petite Fadette’ or the ‘Maitres Sonneurs,’ 
and you will be struck by analogies of vocabulary, 
syntax, and logic.” 

In his sketch of M. de Sacy, Taine draws a pleasant 
picture of the Débats office in the old days, the 
old days long before that venerable organ threw in 
its lot with the New Journalism and took to pro- 
ducing evening editions on pink paper. “ The office 
is opposite Saint-Germain-]’ Auxerrois,in a sombre old 
house. . . . A narrow, damp courtyard, wooden 
staircases smelling of printers’ ink, grimy work- 
men, with weary eyes, coming and going; old 
employés, assiduous and gentle, who, these thirty 
years past, have been conscientiously performing 
the same duty at the same desks; everywhere 
an air of sober respectability; nothing conceded 
to show. On the second floor is a room 
furnished with a screen, two ink-splashed tables, 
a glass and a jug of water. There you may 
see statesmen, bankers, famous authors, men of 
science, musicians ; people come and go, chat about 
everything with strange liberty, equality and free- 
dom; money and rank are left outside; all that is 
sought there is the pleasure of discussing and think- 
ing; ... itisconversationin undress. For admission 
only two things are required: you must believe what 
you say yourself, and tolerate what others say. 
That settled, you enter, and find a museum of 
opinions. All tastes, sciences, philosophies, religions, 
meet there; brief luminous hints of specialists, un- 
varnished evidence of eye-witnesses, little character- 
istic details of great events, daylight shed upon 
ignorant or legendary perversions of history, observ- 
ations brought from every corner of Europe, the 
real biography of all the important personages of 
the century.” 

At one moment of his career, Taine’s journalistic 
work brought him acquainted with a very different 
sort of newspaper, La Vie Parisienne—it was for 
this mundane or demi-mundane journal that he 
wrote his “Notes sur Paris”—and with its odd 
founder and editor, Marcelin. By one of these 
contradictions between character and achievement 
which are not uncommon in a world where we do 
what we can, not what we would, this man, who 
originated and conducted the most frivolous journal 
in Europe, was by temperament a dreamer, a recluse. 
The one passion of his life was the collection of prints, 
of which he had ultimately three hundred thousand ; 
and, like the monk in Browning’s poem, he came to 
regard the figures of his old prints as real, and real 
people as mere creatures of the fancy. “With a 
little sympathy and persistent habit,” says Taine, 
“one may easily arrive at that state. For that 
matter, the past is not less real than the present ; 
in some respects it is even more real. In the 
first place, it is complete, and the present is not. For 
example, the eighteenth century in France is a finished 
work, of which all the details are fixed; on the 
contrary, the nineteenth century is only a work 
blocked out, every year adding something new to it, 
so that the expression of the whole is constantly 
changing. A figure in course of execution is always 
less intelligible than one that is finished. Moreover, 
we see the physiognomy of the past more clearly in the 
masterpieces of its artists than we should if brought 
face to face with it... . Assuredly the models of Franz 
Hals or of Rembrandt were not as good as their por- 
traits ; look at ‘Burgomaster Six,’ or the ‘Syndics’: no 
Dutch official in 1650 had that intensity of expression 
and life; had he had it, people would have crowded 
round him in the street. Whereas, when you emerge 
from the Picture Gallery, under a grey sky, the 








ee, 
passers-by seem feeble sketches—figures that have 


come out imperfectly on dirty paper, mere artist’; 
failures.” Other notable papers there are jp this 
book; a charming “ impression” of the Ardenne_ 
where Taine was born—brief but luminous ggg. 
on Schopenhauer, Bain, and Herbert Spencer, ands 
reprint of Taine’s speech on his election (in 1880) 4, 
the Académie Francaise. 








THE PRIVATE-VIEWER. 





if has been laid to the credit of certain religion, 
bodies that they enabled their devotees to 
their religion comfortably. In the same spirit i, 
will at least be imputed to the managers of th 
modern picture-gallery that they enable society to 
do its art without inconvenience. For by comm 
consent there is nothing so fatiguing as looking x 
pictures. You cannot even sit through it, much less 
sleep; you have positively to walk, and you ar 
probably accompanied by a companion who sees that 
you shirk nothing. It is so tiresome to do it; so ip. 
convenient, for social reasons, not to have done it, 
Some there are who find peace in reading it up and 
declaring boldly that they have “ been there.” But 
this requires nerve and an initial stock of experience 
which all do not possess. So for the rest a substi- 
tute is imperative, and the private view is being 
developed to meet a “ felt want.” 

Now, the theory of the private view is that it 
gives you the special and precious privilege of seeing 
great works of art in advance of the profane vulgar. 
It is like receiving an advance copy of some long- 
expected book, a weapon to be used to the dismay of 
less-favoured persons. You are admitted on a Friday 
or a Saturday ; the vulgar, at earliest, will not get 
through the barrier till Monday at ten. So, fors 
whole Sunday you are burdened with the great 
artistic secrets of the year. Judiciously here and 
there you will impart your knowledge to friends 
who require correction, and for twenty-four hours 
you will live in the pride of your privilege. More- 
over, you will have participated in a feast of art 
at which all the talent and culture of the town 
will have foregathered; you will have seen 
painters, connoisseurs, critics, and patrons ex- 
changing dispassionate judgments on the harvest 
of the year. That is the theory, and, perhaps, 
as Plato puts it, the type is in heaven. But on 
earth it is one of life’s little ironies that the gravest 
institutions should be turned to the most frivolous 
uses. It is within human memory that people have 
looked at pictures even at private views. There are 
old prints representing these functions, in which the 
demeanour of the persons assembled suggests that 
they are talking about art. The change of manners 
has no doubt been a subtle and gradual process, but 
the result is obvious. You go not tosee the picture of 
the year, but the bonnet of the day. You infringe 
the most solemn etiquette if you talk about pictures. 
It is your constant effort to look as if you did not 
observe them. The problem now is to get a thousand 
persons into a limited space, and to get them out 
again before anyone has observed that there 8 
anything on the walls. When they go, they have 
“done” the pictures of the year and need never 
return. The great R.A.’s are there still, it is true, 
but they enter into the spirit of the thing by assist- 
ing to divert attention from their works. Why not: 
When the joke is against yourself, it is a mark 0 
high-breeding to join enthusiastically. But imagme 
the chief men of letters reciting their immortal works 
to a select company which showed its sense of the 
compliment by indulging in animated conversation 
to pass the time. - 

If the artists like it, why should anyone — 
complain? It is exceedingly entertaining, and there 
are other times when the pictures may be pet 
Some day, perhaps, the theatres will follow suit 8? 
have a first first night for the critics, and 4 powers 
first night when “ society ” may enjoy itself witho 
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amen 
being required to lend a tiresome attention to the 
actors. The concert-hall and the opera would lend 
themselves admirably to the same treatment, if only 
the musicians could be restrained from violent 
assaults upon the private-viewers. The principle, in 
short, is of infinite application. But why, someone 
may ask, have any play at all, or any music, or any 
ictures? We really don’t know, except that 
humanity particularly likes to be irrelevant. The 
thing would lose its zest if there were not something 
glf-contradictory about it. There is the same sort 
of added pleasure in wearing a new frock at a private 
yiew as there is in displaying a triumph in bonnets 
for the first time at church. Otherwise, we see no 
reason why there should not be a series of private 
views in the off-seasons when the galleries are empty. 
Pending that experiment, one manifest improvement 
should be made quickly. There ought on all these 
cecasions to be a catalogue of persons as well as of 
pictures. What private-viewer does not know the 
instinct which sets him mechanically to turn up all 
large men, conspicuous women, and others of a likely 
jeonine appearance in his useless catalogue? Now 
we feel quite sure that these persons, if properly 
approached, would be perfectly willing to supply all 
the material for a really useful catalogue, constructed 
on the descriptive, or Whitechapel, model. The 
dresses, of course, would be accurately described, and 
the records of their owners and husbands might be 
modestly related. The persons figuring in the cata- 
logues would, no doubt, be ready to wear a small but 
legible number on a convenient part of the person, in 
order that there might be no mistake about their 
identity. A catalogue of this nature would be a 
most precious piece of literature, and its distribution 
by the management would indicate a lively sense of 
the true nature of the entertainment. 

But let us take it as we find it and make the best 
of it. After all, it is absurd to pretend that people 
are not interesting in their best clothes, and private- 
viewers perhaps rather more than most. For they are 
aclass by themselves, and by no means the same as 
“society,” in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
circle which gets its tickets always and for all 
functions may be described as “upper Bohemia,” 
and in it are the chief men of letters, the journalists, 
actors, musicians, and, of course, also the painters 
and the sculptors, with their wives and belongings. 
The dukes and duchesses come by favour; so also 
the statesmen and the greater ecclesiastics who 
appear on big occasions. These are the guests, the 
others the hosts. The serious people come before 
lunch—a period which simply doesn’t count to the 
real private-viewer. Between three and five is 
the time; then the tide is in full flow. Then come 
the real critics, not the people who talk about pic- 
tures in the newspapers, but those other experts who 
sit in judgment upon the things that really matter— 
the bonnets and gowns. What they say is recorded 
for all time in the proper place, and we need not 
pursue it here. But these critics, also, are occasionally 
rather prejudiced, and they confine themselves un- 
hecessarily to one sex; for the masculine toilettes 
are really rather interesting sometimes. There, for 
instance, is that wise and eminent statesman with 
the solemnly benign face, who lets us into some 
secret of his personality by appearing for this 
occasion in a green frock-coat, with buff waistcoat 
and snuff-coloured trousers. There, too, is the eminent 
Writer with the melancholy figure and mutely 
Protesting countenance, who tries to be festive 
‘nan old frock-coat and full suit of unredeemed 
broadcloth. 

There is one other figure who looks oddly out of 
Place. He wears a slouch-hat and a short brown 
Coat; his card of admission is by virtue of that 
irrelevant thing —a picture. Unconsciously his eyes 
eee to a certain spot in the corner below the 

ine, Where hang the hopes and ambitions of a year. 
ae skirts of the private-viewer sweep its frame 

It is sanctified. But here is just that touch of 
Wagedy which is needed to make the occasion perfect. 





CIVIC RELIGION.* 


F, as Mr. Benjamin Kidd tells us, the most salient 
feature of our social evolution is the growth of 
altruism, then its ultimate outcome ought to be that 
civic religion which is preached in Mr. Stead’s re- 
markable book. When Mr. Stead was in Chicago 
there came over the ocean a story of some speech 
in which he was reported to have told a number of 
ladies that they were as disreputable as the lowest 
women in that city. Most people who read this 
probably dismissed it with a shrug as another 
instance of Mr. Stead’s humanitarian indiscretion. 
Bvt his book puts a different light on the matter. It 
is a powerful indictment, not merely of the social and 
political corruption of Chicago, but of that vice of 
luxurious indolence which is the evil bond between 
the aristocracy of the old world and the plutocracy 
of the new. This lack of a civic religion produces 
that apathy of wealth and station which recognises 
no responsibility for social ills, beyond all remedy 
or palliation save such as is provided by common 
work for a common need. When he was invited to 
explain his startling onslaught on the respectability 
of Chicago, Mr. Stead made another speech, in which 
he entered very fully into detail. He declared that 
American women who devoted their lives to frivolity 
and pleasure, who sold themselves in the marriage 
market to the “ most miserable scion of European 
nobility,” had no right to assume airs of virtuous 
superiority to their unfortunate sisters driven into 
sin by the stress of poverty. This point was pressed 
home with perfect frankness and undeniable truth. 
It is one of Mr. Stead’s advantages that by the use 
of unconventional language about notorious facts he 
has prompted a great deal of candour amongst people 
who are by no means inclined towards his views. 
A Chicago citizen who owned house property which 
was turned to the vilest purposes defended himself 
with great freedom and directness. He was quite 
willing, he said, to let his houses to a gang of 
thieves and murderers, if they would pay him three 
times as much rent as he would get from an ordinary 
tenant. “I am after the dollar, as everyone else is, 
if they would only say so. As long as I keep within 
the law, that is enough.” This straightforwardness 
is not imitated, we are sorry to say, in economic 
discussions on this side of the Atlantic. The owner 
of a London “slum” usually has some highly moral 
pretext for his neglect of every social duty. Prob- 
ably Mr. Stead has greatly shocked him. There is no 
moral susceptibility so tender as that of the man 
whose profits come out of the sum of human misery. 
We all have our conventions which make us 
chary of courageous inquiry. It is so much easier 
to assume that all the women who have gone wrong 
are utterly bad and irreclaimable and unspeakable 
than to discriminate, pity, and pardon. It is so 
much easier to treat drunkenness and pauperism as 
if they represented both cause and effect than to go 
patiently into the economic conditions which make 
them swallow so many lives. It is so much easier to 
treat every social problem as inevitable and in- 
soluble than to direct any force of mind to the 
roots of earthly trouble. In two recent volumes of 
reprinted essays by a distinguished publicist much 
space is given to theological controversy of the 
abstruse kind; and to those who question the free 
agency of man in a scheme of eternal omnipotence 
it is pointed out that the Creator would not be 
omnipotent if He had not the power of limiting His 
own knowledge. When a cultivated mind is the 
willing slave of bewildering abstractions which have 
nothing to do with the real service of humanity, it 
is not surprising that less severe thinkers take refuge 
from awkward obligations in a conventional irrespon- 
sibility, and shudder when the realities of life are 
put into appropriate diction. To the respectability 
which shuns moral disease, to the conscientious good- 
will which lacks courage, to the sympathy which is 


~~ * «Jf Christ Came to Chicago!” By W. 'T. Stead, London : 
Review of Reviews Office. 1894. 
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genuine enough within a certain circle, but regards 
every sinner beyond the threshold as an outcast and 
a leper, to the zeal which sees only one method of 
regeneration, and denounces all others as concessions 
to the unclean thing, Mr. Stead’s object-lessons from 
Chicago will be alike unwelcome. The fanatical 
prohibitionist, for example, must be disturbed to find 
that Mr. Stead has no indiscriminate animus against 
all the liquor-dealers. He even credits some of them 
with good works. There are saloon-keepers in Chicago 
who feed the hungry, and who have saved many 
people from starvation by providing free meals at a 
cost which in the total represents a considerable tax 
on the profits of the trade. The London publicans, 
who are calling high heaven to witness the injustice 
of another sixpence on beer and spirits, may be sur- 
prised to hear that the saloon-keepers of Chicago 
have paid eighteen thousand dollars a week for the 
“free lunch” to the poor. “In many saloons scores 
of people were fed every day, and are being fed at 
this moment, without fee or reward, or any pay- 
ment for drink with which to wash down the more 
solid viands.” Mr. Stead found staunch allies in 
some of the drink-stores, and he is not afraid to 
praise the charity which illuminates the byways of 
a more hideous traffic. No honest inquirer into the 
mass of wretchedness in a great city can ignore the 
nethermost circle of despair; and here Mr. Stead 
cites the testimony of witnesses who have some 
claim to be heard by social reformers, even though 
the world believes there is no safety for virtue 
except in turning a deaf ear to infamy and pollution. 

Evidently it is not easy to practise civic religion 
unless you mingle with a strenuous purpose a robust 
strain of tolerance. Mere preaching would not have 
helped Mr. Stead to collect the material for this book. 
A sense of ungodliness without an appreciation of 
humour would not have begotten a fellowship with 
a perfect jewel of electioneering “bosses” in the 
person of Farmer Jones. If Mr. Stead had done 
nothing but discover Farmer Jones, he would have 
enriched both the wisdom and the gaiety of nations. 
How this stalwart Democrat brought his men to the 
poll at only half a dollar a head when the Re- 
publicans were paying three dollars; how he refused 
a bribe of a hundred dollars to stay at home 
during the election; how he made fifty-four 
Italians American citizens, and polled them for 
the Democratic candidate with the aid of a 
little Italian girl “just about that high, a little 
bit of a thing, just about eight years old,” who 
played interpreter for “a bag of candies”; how 
he got a vote for a man who had just come out of a 
penitentiary ; how he kept freehold lots in a ceme- 
tery solely for the purpose of giving dead Democratic 
voters a decent burial; how he played the part of 
earthly Providence, in short, to the supporters of his 
faction, drank much more whisky than was good for 
him, and was withal a genuine human soul, soaked 
in alcohol and the corruption of American politics— 
all this Mr. Stead relates with infinite relish. We like 
Farmer Jones much better than the millionaire who 
goes on accumulating fortunes because he has no 
interest outside his counting-house; and better still 
than the indolent sybarite who will presently inherit 
this wealth without doing one stroke of honest service 
to his kind. As Mr. Stead justly suggests, there is 
more hope for humanity and religion even in the 
sordid fidelity of a party “ boss” than in the selfish 
isolation which calls itself by all the virtuous names 
in the vocabulary of convention. 








DRAMA, 
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“THE MASQUERADERS "—“ A BUNCH OF VIOLETS.” 


Vy JE all know Hogarth’s picture of “The Lady's 
. Last Stake.” We most of us know the open- 
ing chapter of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “ Mayor of 
Casterbridge,” wherein a drunken husband puts his 
wife and child up to auction. Combine these materials, 








Sat, 
“permute” them—as Todhunter’s Algebra useq to 
say—and you get the two salient “ situations” of Mr 
Henry Arthur Jones’s new play, The Masqueraders_ 
though there is not the slightest reason for Supposing 
that Mr. Jones got them in that way. In the first 
act a lady’s kisses are put up to auction—it is in the 
cause of charity, and riotous youth at a hunt-bal] 
will have its jest—and are knocked down to the 
highest bidder. In the third act the same lady ang 
her child are made the stakes in a game of cards be. 
tween the lady’s ruined, besotted husband and the 
man who in all honour and purity loves her, Ing. 
dents of this kind are, of course, high!y romantic. 
They will hardly bear cool examination. But of thei 
theatrical effectiveness therecan beno question. !n the 
one scene you hang upon each bid, in the other upon 
each cut of the cards; you wait for the downfall of 
the auctioneer’s hammer and for the turn of the wip. 
ning card with feverish excitement. When the true 
lover is beaten in the first struggle, you grieve ; whey 
he wins in the second, you rejoice. This means that 
Mr. Jones is a genuine “man of the theatre”; he 
has the instinct for imagining scenes which shall 
hold the spectator’s attention and enlist his sym. 
pathies. Note that the two situations are virtually 
one. In each we have the same three people in the 
same posture—hero and rascal competing for the 
woman who stands mute and passive between 
them. Mr. Jones may have thought of these two 
situations—or two variants of one situation—first, 
and may then have written his play to fit them; 
or he may not. But this much I think is certain: 
given these two situations and the play must 
inevitably get itself written on the lines which 
Mr. Jones has followed. Let us try the experi- 
ment for ourselves. We start, remember, with this 
simple datum: A wins B’s wife from B at cards, 
Only that and nothing more. But it at once follows 
that A must be the “sympathetic” and B the “uw. 
sympathetic” personage; otherwise the situation 
would be so grossly cynical as to revolt the feelings 
of a playhouse audience. A, then, must be (to adopt 
the current misuse of the term) the “ platonic” lover 
of B’s wife; and B must be the worst of husbands. 
Moreover, B's wife must be a “sympathetic” person- 
age, too; otherwise A would not be in love witb her. 
B’s wife, in the language of the nursery, must be as 
“nice” as B is “nasty.” Then comes the difficulty: 
how to account for the marriage of this nice girl 
to this nasty man. Query : make the man nice before 
marriage and—as so often happens, in fiction, at any 
rate—nasty afterwards? No, that won't do; our pre- 
vious situation, in which A bids against B at auction 
for the nice girl's kisses, stands in the way. If 
A and B were both “nice” at that time, there would 
be no struggle, no enlisting of sympathies. B, it is 
clear, must be “nasty” from the start. To make 
the marriage plausible, then, you must find for the 
girl some strong desire which the man is able to 
gratify. What so natural in a young girl as the 
desire for the “ joy of living” and for social magul- 
ficence? B, you now see, must be wealthy and 
well-born, the girl must be poor and socially in- 
significant. If you do not by this time perceive that 
he must be a baronet and she a barmaid, I am sorry 
for your penetration. But under what circumstances 
are they to be brought together? That our first 
situation practically settles. Where would you have 
an auction for a barmaid’s kisses, an auction set 02 
foot by the “ quality,” ifnotataninn? And howare 
the “ quality” to be got plausibly together at an 102 
unless it be at a hunt-ball? Your first act is now 
established. 7 
It is time to turn your attention to A. You have 
to bring out his chivalry and self-abnegation 4 ® 
“ platonic” lover; and you have to insist upon the 
contrast between him and the rowdy, dissipated, fox- 
hunting baronet, B. Of course, he must be 4 pale 
student, a dreamer, a figure as poetic as B is eo 
If you were a French dramatist, you would make im 
a civil engineer without more ado ; “platonic lovers 
on the French stage are always civil engineers. 
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—a7—_—_ 
with us, engineers are not dreamers and poets. Make 


;im an astronomer; astronomy is compatible with 

try and dreams, and, though not engineering, it is 
st any rate science. Are we now ready for our game 
of cards? Not quite, for before that, our second 
jtuation, is possible, our first situation (in which 
the rich B outbids the poor A) must be reversed. 
You must, then, beggar B—easy enough, for he is a 
drunkard and a gambler—and you must make A 
anddenly wealthy—easy again, an unexpected legacy, 
of course. 

And now we have nearly completed our play. 
There remains only the sequel to the game of cards. 
There :xwust be a sequel, To bring down your curtain 
= ;yon A in calm and continued possession of another 
man’s wife would be to outrage all the proprieties. 
First suggestion : kill B—dismissed as too cheap, and 
oly admissible in melodrama. Let B's wife die of 
consumption—dismissed again, as overdone on the 
stage. Indeed, there must be no killing at all. 
Remember, please, that at this juncture in theatrical 
affairs the demand is for plays in which the char- 
acters act from within, and work out their own 
alvation. This points to the only possible conclu- 
sion for your play. A, in the very moment of his 
victory, must renounce its fruits; he must remain 
“platonic” to the end. The fact that he is an 
astronomer gives the necessary pretext. He must 
depart to distant shores to observe a transit of 
Venus. But what is to become of B and B’s wife? 
Will they meet again? Ah, well, that is the “ note 
of interrogation ” which, since Ibsen set the fashion, 
isnow your orthodox ending for every serious play. 

Perhaps you now flatter yourself that you have 
reconstructed The Masqueraders? If so, you are 
egregiously mistaken. I have merely been trying to 
show that the main incidents of Mr. Jones’s plot are 
conditioned by its two primary situations. But the 
play still remains to be written: you have to give it 
life, and colour, and consistency—and you had better 
give up trying, and leave that to Mr. Jones. He has 
made a very neat job of it. The romance of his 
foreground, the romantic astronomer, the romantic 
auction, the romantic gamble, he has made not only 
exciting—anyone could do that—but plausible; for 
he has given them a realistic setting, a background 
of scandalmongers, and cynics, and flirts, and 
other closely observed types of contemporary 
“emancipation.” His dialogue is unusually good, 
terse and brilliant, and absolutely free from 
those purple patches of stage-rhetoric (“ dreams,” 
“apostrophes,” and the like) for which he has 
hitherto had a disastrous weakness. And—with 
one exception—he has fitted his players to per- 
fection. Nothing could be better suited to Mr. 
Alexander than the part of the romantic and 
chivalrous astronomer; Mr. Herbert Waring's per- 
formance of the blackguardly husband is a really 
admirable piece of work; and the various modern 
types are capitally played by Mr. Elliott and Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh, Mr. Vane-Tempest and Miss Beryl 
Faber. The only part which is something of a 
nisfit is that of the wife. It is, as will have been 
seen, a wholly passive part; the poor lady is always 
standing silent, while she is being knocked down at 
auction, or cut for at “blind hookey,” or sworn at 
by her drunken husband, or silently “respected ” 
(Like Niniche, she may cry, and perhaps with the 
‘ame note of vexation, “Je suis une femme trés 
respectée!”) by her platonic lover. This is not 
exactly the part for a woman all nerves and rest- 
less energy like Mrs. Patrick Campbell—who, how- 
‘ver, to my thinking does as well as any other 
actress of her temperament could do in like cireum- 
‘tances, Put on the stage with all the thoroughness 
‘nd finish one expects at the St. James’s, The 

‘squeraders is certainly a play to be seen. 

So is the new play at the Haymarket, Mr. Sydney 
Grundy's A Bunch of Violets, a revised and greatly 
altered version of Mammon, which was itself a 
greatly altered version of Feuillet’s Montjoye. Mr. 
plays with gust and adroitness a “ strong man,” 









































































a typical Feuillet “homme fort,” of the family of 
Philippe and Camors; that is to say, a strong man 
who, upon closer examination, proves to be very weak 
indeed. This particular strong man, a financier, a 
promoter of companies, exploiting mankind under 
the mask of pious benevolence, is weak as water; 
he is fooled by his valet, by his cast-off wife, by the 
very people he had marked down as his gulls. The 
cast-off wife, a conventional adventuress of the stage, 
gives Mrs. Tree an opportunity for more vigorous 
and richly coloured work than she has had for a 
long time; and the actress makes the most of her 
chance. Mr. Lionel Brough is amusing as a stage 
Yorkshireman, and Mr. Holman Clark, a young 
actor who is quietly but steadily coming to the front, 
gives a clever sketch of the valet to whom the strong 
man is no hero. A. B. W. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





HIS year there are two good pictures in the 

Academy. I mean there are two pictures which 
are good not only where they hang, but which are 
good when judged by the highest standard that can 
be applied to contemporary art. The first is the 
“Portrait of a Lady,” by Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A.; the second is “ Returning from Pasture,” by 
Mr. Austin Brown. 

Mr. Orchardson’s portrait is a very beautiful 
drawing of a lady in white on a white background. 
I say drawing, not because Mr. Orchardson paints 
with an exceedingly reduced palette—the most 
beautiful colour is often very little more than 
brown and white—but because the intention of 
the painter in this picture seems to have been 
rather to draw than to paint. The head was 
looked at from the point of view of drawing. 
The lady’s head—its contour and the shapes with- 
in the contour, the face, too, in the rhythmic 
setting of the features—were clearly full of draw- 
ing; and the painter was so wholly taken with the 
beautiful drawing of his model, his impulse was so 
clearly to draw rather than to paint, that I am 
forced to ignore the accident of the medium and to 
call his portrait a drawing. So carried away was 
he by the beautiful drawing of his model that the 
fashioning of the head and face seems a little too 
intentional. The desire to draw is too obvious; 
we can see him at work, we think with him; and 
so the drawing lacks the haunting mystery which is 
the charm and the immortality of the great masters. 
But how beautifully her arm hangs by her side! 
How well the character of the arm is expressed! It 
is a little wooden, perhaps: but how well she holds 
the white fan in her hand! I only dislike the 
white background. Why should the lady stand in 
front of a white sheet? But in a white sheet there 
would be atmosphere. There is none in this back- 
ground; it is a coat of white paint. 

Mr. Austin Brown's picture is the picture that 
it would be reasonable to buy—the picture that I 
can imagine a man of taste buying with a view to 
the decoration of his drawing-room or dining-room 
wall. A young girl drives three or four cows along a 
lane sheltered by tall green trees, admirably observed 
in their colour and value-relation to the blue-green 
sky. The cows are almost lost in shadow, but the 
white spots on the nearest cow carry the light into 
the darkest portion of the picture. And now true in 
value are these spots! The cows are moving; the 
picture has an atmosphere; the colour is sombre, 
deep, and harmonious; the drawing is strong, 
ample, and decisive. It lives in its frame. Colour, 
form, and atmosphere are there. In a word, itisa 
picture. 

And having described what seems to me the two 
best pictures in the Academy, I will begin with the first 
room. In this room I saw a rather commonplace 
portrait by Mr. J. S. Sargent, A. The model seemed 
to me to have been seen by the most ordinary eyes 
in the world; the execution, so far as we can separate 
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the execution from the conception, is accomplished 
and fluent enough. I saw a large landscape by Mr. 
J. C. Hook, R.A., “Seedtime.” The colour of the 
landscape is rendered with great force; the char- 
acter of the landscape is well observed, but not 
simply enough; the ground does not run out into 
two or three harmonious lines, but is heaped here 
and there somewhat incoherently. Still, we see 
what kind of countryside it is, and we admire the 
rich greens and the subdued red which the garments 
of the man and woman at work in the foreground 
introduce. Next the door there is a village street 
by M. Raphael Jones. The street is full of the pink 
and blue atmosphere of evening. Something has 
been felt, and, though the sensation has been but 
partially rendered, the picture is very good indeed 
among the hack landscapes which surround it. 

This year I confess that Sir Frederic Leighton 
frankly bores me. His work is no worse than usual; 
it flows on very much as usual, very much as Mr. 
Swinburne’s poems flow on-—admirable metre signi- 
fying nothing. The same stanza about his mother, 
the sea, over and over again. The same draperies, 
the same nude leg, the same grace, the same nothing- 
ness. In this room the lady sits in canonical draperies 
in an arm-chair ; in the next room we find her lying 
on a couch in strawberry-cream draperies; in the 
third room we find her seated on a mountain-top, ex- 
amining the stars. I forget the colour of the drapery 
in this third instance—but it does not much matter, 
does it? In Room II. I sawa portrait by Mr. J. J. 
Shannon, and a picture, “The Eleventh Hour,” by J. H. 
Lorimer. There is much that is excellent in this 
picture, but the light is so evenly distributed that 
there is no balance, no weight—it is all on the flat. 
Mystery and suggestion are indispensable, and when 
the intention is not purely decorative, when the sub- 
ject is homely, mystery and suggestion can only be 
obtained by carefully composed effects of light and 
shade. The Dutchmen knew how to surround a 
dominant light with shadow, and so create une 
atmosphére de tableau. The lessons of the Dutch- 
men have long ago been forgotten. But one of 
these days modern artists will wake up to the fact 
that truth of effect leads nowhere. In Room III. 
there is a rather fine Watts—“ For He Had Great 
Possessions.” The movement of the figure, the 
gesture of head, are expressive of deep grief; the 
eolour is interesting and harmonious. In these 
days talent and genius are short-lived, so it is 
pleasant to find at least one amongst us who 
paints at seventy-five as well as he did at fifty. 

Mr. Swan's “Orpheus” is not a good picture, I 
am afraid. It is very well done, the dancing figure 
and the leopards rolling on the sward, but the 
picture is not interesting. I failed to discover any 
artistic idea in it. The colour is harmonious, but 
it did not delight me; the drawing of the figure is 
correct, but it did not touch me. At the end of this 
room the Hanging Committee has been playing a 
practical joke. It has hung large pictures by Mr. 
Edward J. Poynter, R.A., Mr. B. Leader, A., Mr. 
Briton Riviére, R.A., and Mr. Frederick Goodall, 
R.A., in a line. It would be impossible for any- 
one to say which of these four pictures was the 
worst. 

In Room IV. Mr. Tuke’s picture, “ August Blue,” 
attracted the attention of the critics. The sky and 
the ships in the distance are agreeable, but the 
figures of the naked boys who are plunging from 
the boat fail to interest. Each is separate; they are 
quite unrelated; no invention is displayed in the 
grouping, nor is any particular movement curiously 
or finely observed. I liked better “A Japanese 
Scroll,” by F. E. Sherrard. The group of three girls 
is very happy and spontaneous in its composition; 
the colour is harmonious; altogether a charming 
picture. 

Room V. is remarkable for one of the most vulgar 
pictures ever exhibited in a reputable exhibition. 
The Professor has fairly out-Herkomered Herkomer 
this year. “All Beautiful in Naked Purity” is his 








ae, 
title. A life-size naked woman stands leaning o, 
a tree in a red-hot Fred Walker landscape, 4, 
criticise the picture seriously would be impossibj,. 
suffice it to say that it seems to stand on the san, 
artistic level as an ordinary theatrical poster—p, 
better, no worse. 

In Room VI. [ noticed Mr. Waterhouse’s portraj, 
of Mrs. Charles Newton Robinson. It is free fro, 
the usual gaudy mannerism which spoils this painter, 
work. [t is sincerely and unaffectedly painted; th, 
painter was absorbed in his model, and forgot }j, 
tricks of style. The result is, if not a great work ¢ 
art, at least a work which can be placed among the 
dozen best portraits in this year’s Academy. 

In Room VII.I did not notice any picture tha 
seemed to call for comment. In Room VIII. hang 
Mr. Austin Brown’s picture, of which I have already 
spoken. Room IX. is another barren room. Stay, | 
am forgetting. In Room IX. there is a picture by }fy, 
George Clausen, “ Turning the Plough.” The move. 
ment of the horses turning, and the silhouette of the 
two horses against the sky, are strikingly picturesque; 
and the group that the two horses make with the 
stooping figure of the man who lifts the plough out of 
the furrow is admirable. Movement and silhouette 
are excellently well observed and rendered. 

Last year Mr. George Harcourt exhibited a por. 
trait which I remember praising in THE Sprake 
and the New Review. But learning that Mr. George 
Hareourt was a pupil of Professor Herkomer, | 
trembled for his future, and advised him to leave 
Bushey. I am afraid he did not take my advice. 
His picture, “ Psyche, Farewell,” is nearly but not 
quite so bad as his master’s “ All Beautiful in Naked 
Purity.” 

In Room X. there is a large picture, “ Fian- 
metta’s Song,” by Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, and a small 
portrait of General Roberts on horseback, by Charles 
W. Furse. Both will repay the visitor's attention. 
He may like both, or he may like neither; but he will 
not arrive at a decision without some discussion and 
argument with himself. G. M. 








PRIMROSES. 





JADED? O yes, but if I were a flower 
I could desire no happier fate than this: 
To serve you with my beauty for a time, 
To please you with my freshness while it stayed; 
And, when it passed, to fade upon your breast. 


Worthless? O no, for richer far to me 

And dearer, too, are these few primroses 

Than all the rarest blossoms in the world; 

For they have nestled near your heart, and felt, 
Perhaps, the gentle imprint of your lips. 


Keep them? O yes, and kiss them o’er and o’er 
To catch some lingering echo of the kiss 

You left on them ; and, when they’re dry and brown 
I'll love them in their death for your sweet sake 
Who wore them when they lived, and gave them me. 


S. B. K. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S “ ASTROPHEL.” 


HERE was a time—let us say, in the early 
T' *seventies—when many young men tried to 
write like Mr.Swinburne. Remarkably small success 
waited on their efforts. Still the numbers and thelr 
youth and (for a while also) their persistency seem : 
to promise a new school of poesy, with Mr. “0 
burne for its head and great exemplar: exemP Po 
rather than head, for Mr. Swinburne’s attitude am! 
all this devotion was rather that of the god than a 
the priest. He sang, and left the worshippers de 
get up their own enthusiasm. And to this attitu 
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he has been constant. Unstinting, and occasionally 
qnmeasured, in praise and dispraise of other men, 
he has allowed his own reputation the noble liberty 
to look after itself. Nothing, for instance, could 
have been finer than the careless, almost disdainful, 
dignity of his bearing in the months that followed 
Tennyson’s death, while that obscene crowd of little 
folk elbowed and pointed around the vacant throne. 
The cats were out upon the tiles, and his was the 
juminous, expressive silence of a sphere. One felt, 
«whether he receive it or no, here is the man who 
can wear the crown.” 


It was not, however, the aloofness of Mr. Swin- 
purne’s bearing that checked the formation of a 
Swinburnian school of poetry. The cause lay deeper, 
and has come more and more into the light in the 
course of Mr. Swinburne’s poetic development—I 
hasten to add, his thoroughly normal development. 
We can see now that from the first such a school, 
such a successful following, was an impossibility. 
The fact is that Mr. Swinburne has not only genius, 
but an extremely rare and particular genius. The 
germ of this particularity may be found, easily 
enough, in “ Atalanta” and the Ballads; but it 
juxuriates in his later poems and throughout them 
—flower and leaf and stem. It was hardly more 
natural in 1870 to confess the magic of the great 
chorus, “‘ Before the beginning of years ... ,” or of 
“Dolores,” than to embark upon the vain adventure 
of imitating them. I cannot imagine a youth in 
all Great Britain so unknowing as to attempt an 
imitation of “A Nympholept,’ perhaps the finest 
poem in the volume before me. 


I say “in Great Britain”; because peculiar as 
Mr. Swinburne’s genius would be in any country, it 
is doubly peculiar as the endowment of an English 
poet. If there be one quality beloved above others 
by the inhabitants of this island, it is concreteness: 
and I suppose there never was a poet in the world 
who used less concreteness of speech than Mr. Swin- 
burne. Mr. Palgrave once noted that the landscape 
of Keats falls short of the landscape of Shelley in its 
comparative lack of the larger features of sky and 
earth: Keats’s was “ foreground work ” for the most 
part. But what shall be said of Shelley’s universe 
after the immense vague regions inhabited by Mr. 
Swinburne’s muse? He sings of the sea; but we 
never behold a sail, never a harbour: he sings of 
passion—among the stars. We seem never to touch 
earth: page after page is full of subtle thought—for 
vast as the strain may be it is never empty—but we 
cannot apply it. And all this is extremely distressing 
to the Briton, who loves practice as his birthright. 
He comes on a Jacobite song. “ Now, at any rate,” 
he tells himself, “we come to something definite ; 
some allusion, however small, to Bonny Prince 
Charlie.” He reads— 


“ Faith speaks when hope dissembles ; 

Faith lives when hope lies dead 

If death as life dissembles, 

And all that night assembles 
Of stars at dawn lie dead, 

Faint hope that smiles and trembles 
May tell not well for dread : 
But faith has heard it said.” 


” V ery beautiful,” says the Briton; “ but why call this 
a Jacobite Song’?” Some thorough-going admirer 
of Mr. Swinburne will ask, no doubt, if I prefer gush 
about Bonny Prince Charlie. Most decidedly I do 
not. Iam merely pointing out that the poet cares 
80 little for the common human prejudice in favour 
of concreteness of speech as to give us a Jacobite 
aoe which, for all its indebtedness to the historical 
acts of the Jacobite Risings, might just as well be 
put in the mouth of Judas Maccabzeus. 


__Somebody—I forget for the moment who it was 
Bey ut Poetry with Antzeus, who was strong 
he D his feet touched Earth, his mother; weaker 

en held aloft in air. The justice of this criticism 
ave no space here to discuss; but the difference 


is patent enough between poetry such as this of 
Herrick— 
“When as in silks my Julia goes, 


Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
The liquefaction of her clothes.” 


Or this, of Burns— 


“The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith, 
Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the ferry, 
The boat rides by the Berwick-law, 
And I maun leave my bonny Mary.” 


Or this, of Shakespeare— 


“ When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white, 
And euckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 


Or this, of Milton— 
“the broad cireumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno.. .” 


And such lines as these by Mr. Swinburne— 


“The dark dumb godhead innate in the fair world’s life 
Imbues the rapture of dawn and of noon with dread, 
Infects the peace of the star-shod night with strife, 
Informs with terror the sorrow that guards the dead. 
No service of bended knee or of humbled head 
May soothe or subdue the God who has change to wife: 
And life with death is as morning with evening wed.” 


Take Burns’s song “It was a’ for our rightfu’ 
King” and set it beside the Jacobite song quoted 
above, and it is clear at once that with Mr. Swin- 
burne we pass from the particular and concrete to 
the general and abstract. And in this direction Mr. 
Swinburne’s muse has steadily marched. In his 
“ Erechtheus” he tells how the gods gave Pallas 
the lordship of Athens— 

“The lordship and love of the lovely land, 
The grace of the town that hath on it for crown 
But a headband to wear 
Of violets one-hued with her hair.” 


Here at least we were allowed a picture of Athens: 
the violet crown was something definite. But now, 
when Mr. Swinburne sings of England, we have 
to precipitate our impressions from lines fluid as 
these :— 

“Things of night at her glance took flight: the strengths of 
darkness recoiled and sank : 
Sank the fires of the murderous pyres whereon wild agony 
writhed and shrank : 
Rose the light of the reign of right from gulfs of years that 
the darkness drank.” 


Or— 


“ Change darkens and lightens around her, alternate in hope and 
in fear to be : 
Hope knows not if fear speak truth, nor fear whether hope be 


not blind as she: 
But the sun is in heaven that beholds hor immortal, and 


girdled with life by the sea.” 


I suspect then that a hundred years hence, when 
criticism speaks calm judgment upon all Mr. Swin- 
burne’s writings, she will find that his earlier and 
more definite poems are the edge of his blade, and 
such volumes as “ Astrophel” the heavy metal be- 
hind it. The former penetrated the affections of his 
countrymen with ease: the latter followed more 
difficultly through the outer tissues of a people 
notoriously pachydermatous to abstract speech. And 
criticism will then know if Mr. Swinburne brought 
sufficient impact to drive the whole mass of metal 
deep. 

At present in these later volumes his must seem 
to us a godlike voice chanting in the void. For, fit 
or unfit as we may be to grasp the elusive substance 
of his strains, all must confess the voice of the singer 
to be divine. At once in the range and suppleness 
of his music he is not merely the first of our living 
poets, but incomparable. In learning he has Robert 
Bridges for a rival, and no other. But no amount of 








learning could give us 228 pages of music that from 
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first to last has not a flaw. Rather, his marvellous 
ear has taken him safely through metres set by his 
learning as so many traps. There is one metre, for 
instance, that recurs again and again in this volume. 
Here is a specimen of it :— 


“ Musie bright as the soul of light, for wings an eagle, for notes 
a dove, 

Leaps and shines from the lustrous lines wherethrough thy soul 
from afar above 

Shone and sang till the darkness rang with light whose fire is 
the soul of love.” 


These lines are written of Sir Philip Sidney. Could 
another man have written them, they had stocd 
even better for Mr. Swinburne. But we are con- 
sidering the metre, not the meaning. Now the metre 
may have great merits. Iam disposed to say that, 
having fascinated Mr. Swinburne, it must have great 
merits. That I dislike it is no doubt my fault, or 
rather my misfortune. But undoubtedly it is a 
metre that no man but Mr. Swinburne could handle 
without producing a monotony varied only by 
discords. 


Mention of the lines to Sidney reminds me to 
add that nowhere has Mr. Swinburne shown more 
pleasantly than in this volume his constant gener- 
osity towards the work of other men. Exceedingly 
beautiful are the tributes to Marlowe, to Browning, 
to Sir Richard Burton, and to William Morris. And 
everyone will rejoice that Mr. Swinburne has included 
the memorial verses to William Bell Scott. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


— 2 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. 
By Sidney and 


London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tue History or TRADE UNIONISM. 
Beatrice Webb. 


HE work before us is an admirably lucid presenta- 

tion of a great mass of complicated facts. Its very 
footnotes display a wealth of material such as would 
have amply sufficed to turn each note into a separate 
article of considerable length. In the learning they 
exhibit and the concise and decisive way in which 
they settle important subsidiary questions and side 
issues they remind us of the notes in such monu- 
ments of German industry and erudition as Zeller’s 
Griechische Philosophie. We have most of us won- 
dered how collaboration is really done. The unity 
of result achieved by these authors is typified by 
the single surname in the singular number displayed 
on the back of the handsome volume before us. 
But they have had plenty of assistance. A skilled 
workman, whose name is not given, contributes 
a well-written and interesting sketch of the union 
as it presents itself to the worker. A multitude of 
Trade Union officials,and some “captains of industry,” 
have given advice. Mr. John burnett and Mr. Cromp- 
ton have read some of the proofs. Two“ comrades” 
have revised every line of the book. But though great 
pains have been taken with the treatment of the 
matter, its collection must have been far more 
arduous, The authors, unlike many historians, 
have got it at first hand. They have made full use 
of all the sources generally available, including the 
collection of Francis Place and Professor Foxwell’s 
library of rare economic literature. But they have 
ransacked the archives of the older Unions, they 
have been furnished even with their private cash- 
books, they have attended a multitude of Trade 
Union meetings, nay more, one of them has been 
admitted to the private deliberations of Executive 
Committees. They have done their best to get at 
the employers’ side of the question; and not only 
the employers’, but the foremen’s. They have 
earned the gratitude of future investigators by an 
exhaustive bibliography. The result is a full, clear, 
and condensed history, such as can have had few 
parallels. It is to serve as a basis for theory—to be 





tian 
presented in a separate volume ; and no trouble has 

been spared in making the basis sound and broad. We 

shall probably disagree with the theory, and it j, 

perfectly clear that the authors write with 3 

definite view and purpose. They hold that Trag, 

Unions arise when it becomes evident that ther 

are large classes whose position must be permanently 

that of wage-earners. The unions aim at maintgjp. 

ing, and if possible improving, the standard of lif, 

of their class. The demand for a “ minimum wage” 

is thus of the essence of trade-unionism ; and the 

authors, in the course of their work, exhibit decideg 

hostility to any measure which can weaken the 

Union in its task, such as co-operative produ. 

tion, or ownership by the workman of his house, 

which latter “ weakens the mobility of labour” and, 

therefore, its power to vacate its employment. The 

“New Unionism ” thus dates back to the infancy of 
Trade Unions; there is an alternation of the “ New" 

and “Old” type visible in history, but it is mainly 

(as we gather) apparent and accidental. Essentially, 
we take it, the fighting Union is the Trade Union; 
and the Union which is largely a friendly society is, 
in so far, a deviation from the type. 

In conformity with this view the authors dis. 
sociate in a scholarly introduction the Trade Union 
from the medizval gild, or even from the associations 
of journeymen organised by the gild for its own 
purposes, to which it has been traced by Professor 
Ashley. There are similarities, but nothing more, 
Trade Unions arise during the eighteenth century 
to protect the workers; and are increasingly de- 
veloped by the factory system and the consequent 
industrial disorganisation, untempered by any such 
maintenance of State control as the interference of 
the magistrates to fix wages. Adam Smith's exposi- 
tion of the impracticability of such measures exactly 
suited the dominant tendencies of his time, and led 
to the drastic laws of 1799 prohibiting all com- 
bination. Prosecutions under these laws were 
happily not incessant, but were frequent and 
oppressive, and served as a strong stimulus to 
the general agitation for Parliamentary reform. 
Fortunately the laws were repealed, almost with- 
out attracting public attention, by the ingenuity 
of Hume and Francis Place; and thereupon followed 
a period of great activity—marked by the invention 
of the term “ trade union”—and acute public hostility, 
exhibited in such scandalous sentences as in the 
well-known case of the Dorchester labourers in 1834, 
and such amazing proposals for the restriction of 
trade combinations and confiscation of union funds 
as that of Nassau Senior in 1830, which fortunately 
Lord Melbourne, with his habitual caution, did not 
accept. In short, this was a “revolutionary period, 
which resulted in short-lived federations of trades, 
much formation of trade socisties, much middle 
class irritation, an immenee stiiaulus to the Chartist 
movement, and a great deal of adherence to the 
Utopian schemes of Robert Owen, which afford occx 
sion for a parenthetic but discriminating criticism. 

Then, however, came the reaction. Owen's failure 
helped it, and long before the collapse of Chartism 
the Unionists had largely withdrawn their support. 
Even in 1837 they did nothing to protest against the 
conviction of the Chartist leaders—Frost, Williams, 
and Ernest Jones. Individualist ideas dominated 
the movement. There came to be a marked reaction 
against strikes, and a “new model,” with a large 
benefit society element, was furnished by the forma 
tion of the Society of Amalgamated Engineers. | 
failed in the great strike of 1852, but by its action 
immensely strengthened the position of Unionism as 
a whole. So, later on, did the builders’ strike 0 
1889, at which the English Positivists first interve? 
in trade disputes. Then arises what the authors 
call “the Junta”—the group of skilled Trades 
Union officials — Applegarth, Odger, Broadhurst, 
Shipton, and others, of whom interesting abou 
are given in footnotes, and who _ initiated 
London Trades’ Council. Trade Unionism i 
need of all the strengthening they gave it, 10 
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in 1967 it was suddenly attacked on two sides. 
The Sheffield outrages caused a clamour for its sup- 
ression by law: the decision in the case of a 
defaulting secretary deprived the unions of security 
for their funds. Yet—thanks largely to effective 
outside assistance—it came, again, through the 
ordeal of a Royal Commission, though the contro- 
yersy left its traces in the gas-stokers’ case, in the 
opposition to picketing, and in the conflict of 1871-75 
over the Criminal Law Amendment Act. To this the 
authors incline to ascribe in the main the defeat of 
the Liberal Ministry in 1874—which to us seems 
very doubtful. Trade discontent may have been 
one factor; it was no more. 

We must pass over subsequent “sectional de- 
yelopments” and come to what will probably 
interest most readers—the account of the struggle 
since about 1885 between the Old and the New 
Unionism. Initiated by Mr. George’s “ Progress and 
Poverty,” helped on by the Social Democratic Feder- 
ation and the Fabian Society, the “New Unionism” 
went through phases not unlike those of fifty years 
before. Led away for a while into an impossible uto- 
pianism, it gradually adopted “a more or less bureau- 
cratic Collectivism,” and eventually converted the 
Trades Union Congress toits views. In short, the failure 
of Owenism and collapse of Chartism had brought out 
the “old” Unionism, with other aims besides fighting. 
This unionism had developed the skilled official, and 
had gradually been drawn into political effort once 
more. But a new generation had become disgusted 
with political parties, restless and impatient of 
such “aristocrats of labour” as the Amalgamated 
Engineers. Accordingly we get the conflict, which 
is matter of common knowledge, though the “ new 
Unionism” is older than the old. It recognises that 
the position of the wage-earners must be permanent ; 
and it aims at protecting them by calling in the aid 
of the Municipality or the State. It cuts off the 
old hopes of “ bettering oneself,” of rising above 
one’s class. It collectivises even hope. Compared 
with the economic world our authors have in view, 
the organised and stable society of the Middle Ages 
offered to the individual worker a brilliant pro- 
spect of advance. Such a world is a dull alternative 
to that “ career open to talent,” which used to be the 
cry of Individualism. At least it develops the virtues 
of self-sacrifice and regularity of habit and life. But 
itis at the expense of better features in character. 

However, criticism of this sort had best be re- 
served for the sequel which the authors promise us. 
For the present volume we have little but praise. 
The necessarily bald outline we have given will, we 
hope, only serve to send readers to the book; and 
the connection it traces between labour move- 
ments and political changes may make it a really 
important contribution to English political history. 

e have noticed, we think, two defects. Mr. Ferrand, 
MP. (p. 167), was surely never a Radical; and it is 
hardly fair to attack the Church of England for its 
hostility to the Agricultural Labourers’ movement 
of 1875 without at the same time alluding to such 
notable exceptions as Canon Girdlestone. But we 
may fairly repeat that the book is a masterpiece of 
lucidity and knowledge. Every page is of value, 
and nearly every sentence contains a fact. 





IN EXALTED CIRCLES, 


LErrers OF Harriet Countess GRANVILLE—1810-1845. 
Edited by her son, the Hon. F. Leveson-Gower. Two vols. 
London : Longmans & Co. 


THESE books have been well received, and, if the 
reviewers are to be believed—as why should they 
hot’—have given great pleasure to many readers. 
OW reviewers know the mind of that tumultu- 
ous mob, “the reading public,” it is hard to 
‘ay. The Tories when out of office assure us that 
. ee of Commons does not really reflect the mind 
the nation on the most important questions of the 
¥, and certainly, without adopting Mr. Courtney’s 





fad about proportional representation, it is impossible 
not to entertain grave doubts whether any actual 
parliamentary majority ever fairly corresponds with 
the balance of political opinion. Perhaps it is im- 
possible ever to know the true proportion of things. 
We can only guess, and were we to guess about 
these letters of Lady Granville’s, our guess would be 
that they have disappointed more people than they 
have pleased. 

In the first place, they are not sufficiently ex- 
planatory for public purposes. Unless you have 
Debrett by heart, and— 


“ . . . know every peer, his arms and the date of his creation, 
his pedigree and their intermarriages and cousins to the sixth 
remove,” 


you are apt to get bewildered in these volumes. 
“Tt avails thee not,” exclaims Pope, in a fine and 
familiar passage, “to whom related or by whom 
begot;” but unless the reader of Lady Granville’s 
letters has this knowledge, he is soon in wandering 
mazes lost. The editor does his best to keep you 
up to the mark, and the pages are plentifully be- 
spattered with notes after this fashion: “A 
daughter of Lord St. Germans and a niece of Lady 
Granville. She married Colonel Lygon, who sub- 
sequently became Lord Beauchamp, and was the 
mother of the late Earl.” All this information to 
explain the simple statement in one of the letters— 
“Tam glad to hear of Susan Eliot’s marriage.” We 
are glad to know Lady Granville was glad ; but, on 
the whole, as the text necessitates the commentary, 
we would still more gladly have been spared both. 

Another obstacle in the way of the reader’s 
enjoyment is that the letters, though witty enough, 
are too brief and jerky to make any impression on 
the mind, except the disagreeable impression of a 
very partial comprehension. It is easy to recognise 
that Lady Granville was a clever woman, not readily 
deceived by vain pretensions, and with a sharp— 
almost a bitter—tongue, but beyond that she does 
not carry you. Her letters are no record of her 
time. We take nothing away from them except the 
conviction, which hardly needs fostering, that in 
“good society” the bores outnumber the wits, and 
that high life is fuller of little mistres than of 
triumphant moments. 


“TI envy you both at Chatsworth. Give my love to Lady 
Cowper and Mrs. Lamb when you see them. Where is Morpeth ? 
What says he? I want Sandon to have a place; something is 
due to Lord Harrowby and to John Wortley, or gare the Wharn- 
cliffe jaws.” 


How long, we wonder, will the world have to 
wait for the publication of the letters of some great 
lady of the Labour party? ‘“ Where is John Burns? 
What says he? I want Pickard to have a place. 
Something is due to the Miners’ Association and to 
Sidney Webb, or gare the Fabian jaw.” We dare 
say, so far as administration is concerned, it will 


not matter much. 
Despite all shortcomings, however, there are 


amusing passages in these volumes :— 


“Royalty is a study. I therefore repeat some gossip of 
Madame Rothschild, who came here last night, just returned 
from Dieppe. The Duchesse de Berri ordered a vessel to be 
ready to take herself and suite and the Rothschilds upon a 
sailing expedition. The motive she confided to them. Rossini 
and Hertz were to be of the party, both immensely fat, both 
sick at sea, and it would be so droll to see the progress and 
dénouement. A gale of wind came on, the captain told her he 
could not put out to sea, Madame, in a fury, stamped, raged, 
said he would be punished. Le capitaine persisted, could not 
risquer une vie 8st précieuse. She waited, and the wind went 
down. The vessel sailed, the capitaine declaring he had his 
pistolet with him to shoot himself through the head at the crisis, 
for the weather still menaced. They ran ashore. The captain, 


instead of suicide, accomplished with great risk getting off the 
sand-bank. Madame tris grognon because Rossini and Hertz 
had been too much frightened to answer her expectations, fear 
of death having strengthened their stomachs.” 


If this had been a prank of Napoleon’s we should 


have heard a good deal about canaille. 
The general tone of the letters has been found 
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fault with, chiefly and naturally by those whose 
forbears are spoken lightly of. We see no justice in 
this complaint. Lady Granville had noillusions. She 
saw through people, and whilst not averse to re- 
cognise true distinction when it made itself apparent, 
she had no mind to assume a reverential attitude in 
the presence of the commonplace. Why should she? 
Rank had no glamour for her, for she was as well 
born as anybody. Deep hidden in her breast she 
heard the still small voice of conscience. It was not 
for nothing that she was a constant reader of Mrs. 
Fry. In a letter written in the very thick of her 
crowded life, she quotes with approval and feeling 
language employed by that distinguished woman, 
which sounds strangely occurring in such pages. 
We gather from the preface that Lady Granville 
spent the last fifteen years of her life “in complete 
retirement, seeing scarcely anyone but her children, 
her brother and her sisters’ children. She read a 
great deal, and devoted much of her time to charity.” 
She died in November, 1862. 


A REDISCOVERED APOCALYPSE. 


Tue Book oF Enocn. Translated from Professor Dillmann’s 
Ethiopic Text, emended and revised in accordance with 
hitherto uncollated Ethiopic MSS., ete. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Indices, by R. H. 
Charles, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, and Exeter College, 
Oxford. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


In the latter days of the Jewish State, the second 
and first centuries before Christ, when the better part 
of the Jews found that, in spite of their righteous 
adherence to the Law, their nation was defeated by 
foreign powers, or they themselves were oppressed 
by the rich and worldly among their own countrymen, 
they took refuge in the creation of Apocalypse, or 
the vision of judgment, and of a new dispensation of 
perfect righteousness and peace. The forms which 
this vision assumed were mostly built out of the 
hopes and imagery of the prophecy of Israel, the 
canon of which was closed by 200 B.c. But, like 
prophecy itself, this Apocalyptic literature varied 
very much, in sympathy with the changing political 
circumstance of the times and partly by the native 
genius of Israel; and partly under foreign influence, 
it succeeded in developing certain beliefs, among 
which that of the Resurrection was especially 
prominent, to a degree very much beyond that to 
which the prophets had brought them. In accordance 
with the custom of the age, these Apocalypses were 
written in the name of ancient heroes in Israel. 
Enoch, Noah, Baruch, Ezra, Daniel, and others. 
Only one of them, that on Daniel, which was 
written shortly before 160 B.c., found its way 
into the latest division of the Hebrew Canon, 
though some recent critics (not on very satisfactory 
grounds, however) hold that smaller pieces of 
Apocalypse may be recognised as insertions in the 
prophetic books. Another large collection which 
was begun about the same time as Daniel, but 
which did not find its way into the Canon, never- 
theless obtained for a long time canonical recognition, 
and powerfully influenced both the ideas and the 
language of the New Testament, and is quoted as 
Scripture in the Epistle of Barnabas (shortly after 
70 A.D.) and by other early Christian Fathers. This 
is the Book of Enoch, which Jude appears to cite as 
the genuine prophecy of the patriarch, “seventh 
from Adam.” It fell into gradual discredit in the 
third century of our era, and, except for some frag- 
ments preserved in Greek, was altogether lost till 
1773, when Bruce found an Ethiopic version in 
Abyssinia, and brought three copies to England. 
From these Laurence made the first translation in 
1821. More copies found their way to Europe, and 
enabled Dillmann in 1853 to make his great edition 
of the book that, with subsequent articles in which 
he altered his views of its composition, remained 
for a time the chief authority on the subject. But 
the British expedition to Abyssinia in 1868 brought 








back eight new MSS. Collating these ang some 
others with the MSS. used by Dillmann, the Rey 
Mr. Charles has now prepared a translation with 
critical and expository notes. 

Mr. Charles's work deserves the highest praise 
In a journal like this it is sufficient to say that it 
has been accomplished with more than adequate 
erudition and ability. There are evidences, on eye 
page, of labour, of learning, of insight, and of judg. 
ment. It is thoroughly original; it achieves map 
new results; and all of it is set forth with almost 
blameless accuracy and clearness. It is the privilege 
of a scholar with a subject of that date to work at 
once into the Old and the New Testaments, and to 
be in a position to earn the appreciation and grati. 
tude of scholars in both these fields. This Mr 
Charles has fully done. Once or twice we find him 
defective. He has scarcely emphasised enough the 
power of Israel’s own native principles to reach such 
development of doctrine—as, for instance, on the 
Resurrection—without foreign help. Many of the 
parallel passages in Enoch and the New Testament 
which he quotes, to show the influence of the former 
on the latter, are surely due to no more than the 
composition of both by Hebrews with the Old Testa- 
ment behind them; he has distinctly overdone this 
part. When he differs from Dillmann, he might do 
so in language less strong. And there are a few 
points on which he is wrong, and the authorities 
whom he robustly condemns are right—for instance, 
on the point on which he differs from Schiirer, on pp, 
250, 251, the latter is evidently right, if Mr. Charles's 
own translation be correct. But these are small 
blemishes. 

Following previous scholars, Mr. Charles is of 
opinion that the Book of Enoch was translated from 
a Hebrew original into Greek, and thence into 
Ethiopic, which did not become a literary language 
before 350. Like other critics, he holds the book to 
be a compilation from several Apocalyptic works of 
different dates ; but he gives a largely new arrange- 
ment of its parts. There are 104 chapters. Every- 
body agrees that chapters 36-71, containing the 
Similitudes of Enoch, are of different authorship 
from the rest, and that there are a great many 
interpolations throughout the book, the bulk of 
which belong to a lost “ Apocalypse of Noah” and 
the rest to the editor. Mr. Charles further breaks 
up what is left, and in part selects new dates. 
Chapters 1-36 he dates before 170 B.c. and the 
great Maccabzean revolt; chapters 83-90 he makes 
contemporaneous with the Book of Daniel, 165 B.c.; 
chapters 91-104 he assigns to the close of the 
second century; the Similitudes dates between 94 
and 64, and all the interpolations before the 
Christian era. 

The result is a marvellous production ; and when 
one reads it through, one does not wonder at its 
enormous influence on the New Testament as well as on 
Judaism. The pressure of persecution; the hunger for 
righteousness ; the passionate Maccabzean patriotism ; 
Pharisaism before it had become pedantic and hypo- 
critical ; the impetus of the Old Testament hope 
carried beyond the grave as no Old Testament 
prophet ever dared to carry it; the awful Semitic 
cosmogony, of which we get only glimpses in the Old 
Testament, elaborated by a powerful imagination; 
an attempt to give a scientific explanation of winds, 
rains, tides, and the course of sun and moon; the 
subjects dealt with—God in visible glory, heave 
the fall of the angels, the beginnings of evil, the 
judgment, and hell yawning, for the first time 1 
literature, a fiery place of endless torment—all these 
combine to make the book marvellously imposing, 8° 
that the not infrequent grotesque features only 
serve to heighten the impression, like gargoyles 
on a cathedral. The weirdness is increased _ 
making the dreamers and speakers the antediluvian 
patriarchs. Who should more fitly speak of the 
dissolution of the elements, and chaos, and the abyss, 
than they who were at the origins of things and aw 
the flood? “And now, my son Methuselah,” 1s how 
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pooch begins the vision of the breaking-up of the 
arth, Which he saw in the house of his grandfather 
yalilél. We have little space for quotations, 
hat the description of this terrible dream of 
heaven collapsing, and when it fell to earth 
«J saw how the earth was swallowed up in 
, great abyss followed by Enoch’s going out of 
the house after his dream—“ and when I had gone 
jown and forth, and saw the heaven, and saw the sun 
rising in the east, and the moon setting in the west, 
snd a few stars, and the whole earth, and everything 
4s He had known it in the beginning, then I blessed 
the Lord of judgment and extolled Him ”—all this, we 
ay, forms a passage that might rank with any in 
its own class of literature. There is another fine 
piece of imagination when Enoch is caught away to 
the house of the winds. Nor is the power of moral 
insight small. The instances of this are, it is true, 
vattered, but the long book is worth reading to find 
them. One is that in which Wisdom is described as 
weking men and getting no welcome; Unrighteousness 
is pictured as not seeking men, and yet ever being 
hailed and embraced by them—a very true picture of 
the state of our temptations both to good and evil. 
In chapter 98 prodigals who waste not their sub- 
stance, but their character, are described thus: “in 
royalty, and in grandeur, and in power, and in 
dlver, and in gold, and in purple, and in splendour, 
and in food they will be poured out like water.” 
The superstitious are well described: “They will 
become godless by reason of the foolishness of their 
hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the 
fear of their hearts and through visions in their 
dreams.” There are others as good and better, but 
the finest passages of all are those of comfort to the 
suffering, and especially those in which the speaker 
breaks away from all the visible suffering and un- 
righteousness about him, and passionately swears to 
the oppressed that there is another world beyond 
this one. 


“Wherefore fear not ye that suffer, for healing will be your 
portion, and a bright light will enlighten you, and you will hear 
the voice of rest from heaven.” “Fear not ye souls of the 
righteous, and be hopeful ye that die in righteousness, And 
grieve not if your soul descends in grief into Sheol, and that in 
your life your body has not fared as your goodness deserved. . . 
And when ye die the sinners speak over you: ‘As we die, so 
die the righteous, and what benefit do they reap from their 
leeds? Behold, even as we, so do they die in grief and dark- 
vess.... And what will they receive, and what will they see for 
er? For behold, they too have died, and from henceforth 
they will see no light.’ . . . Now therefore I swear to you the 
righteous, by the glory of Him that is great and honoured and 
nighty in dominion, and by His greatness I swear to you: 
That all goodness and joy and glory are prepared for them and 
written down for the spirits of those who have died in righteous- 
ness, and that manifold good will be given to you in recompense 
for your labours, and that your lot is abundantly beyond the lot 
ifthe living. .. . I swear unto you that in heaven the angels 
we mindful of you for good before the glory of the Great One : 
‘our names are written before the glory of the Great One. . 
Persist in your ery for judgment, and it will appear unto you. 
Be hopeful, and cast not away your hope, for ye will have great 
}y as the angels of heaven.” 


These are some fragments of a really magnificent 
passage, fitly translated, whose force helps us to 
\nderstand at once the influence of the Book of 
Enoch on the generation of our Lord, and the temper 
of hope and zeal which so much prepared that 
generation for His coming. 


. TWO ANTHOLOGIES. 

“RE Ports’ Praise. Edited by Estelle Davenport Adams. 
London : Elliot Stoek. 

800K-Soxc. Edited by Gleeson White. 


Tae ingenuity of the modern anthologist in discover- 
‘Ug subjects for the exercise of a not unpleasing art 
“pears to advantage in these two books. Mrs. 
dams has laboured diligently in the preparation of 
collect of praise. As almost all is fish that 
“mes to her net, it is difficult to see her reason for 
cluding purely dramatic poetry from the scope of 


Same publishers. 





the volume. Most laws require to be broken now 
and again, and we think Mrs. Adams would have 
been well advised had she stretched a point and 
admitted the passage from “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” to which she refers in her preface, and the 
great eulogy of poets from “ Tamburlaine.” In other 
respects her borders are indeed broad enough; and 
poetical appreciations, which time has not ratified, 
and which a more fastidious editor might have 
withheld, appear again in these pages to give the 
reader pause, and set him meditating on the changes 
which “fleeting time procureth.” More than two 
centuries ago Edmund Waller sang :— 


“Chaucer his sense can only boast; 
The glory of his numbers lost ! 
Years have defaced his matchless strain ; 
And yet he did not sing in vain.” 


Yet the mood and manner of Waller, almost his 
language, are more alien to us now than those of 
the “ well of English undefiled,” the glory of whose 
numbers has been recovered for all time, and whose 
strain the undefacing years have left matchless 
still. On the other hand, we have Landor singing of 
Southey “in Janguage, variety, fancy richer than all 
his compeers,” and Sir Henry Taylor assuring the 
shade of George III.’s panegyrist that for him “a 
temple rises, and the womb of Time is big with 
devotees.” Waller’s opinion of Chaucer's verse— 
which was also the general opinion of the time—was 
pronounced in the infancy of English criticism, and 
is therefore rightly inserted in Mrs. Adams’s book; 
but the inclusion of such purely personal estimates 
as those of Southey by Landor and Taylor is hardly 
justifiable. A more eclectic anthology might, how- 
ever, have been less entertaining. The growth of 
the critical spirit in England, and the wide oppor- 
tunity offered in the periodical press for the 
utterance in prose of their admiration of each other, 
have not affected appreciably, in quantity at least, 
the poets’ praise of poets. Perhaps poets are shyer 
of singing songs about their compeers than they 
were in the days when commendatory verses held 
the place of reviews; but they are as eager as ever 
in their praise of the dead; nor are there finer 
passages in English eulogistic verse than those Mrs. 
Adams has extracted from the pages of Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Watson upon the 


“Spirits with whom the stars connive 
To work their will.” 


In his shrewd and cheerful preface Mr. Gleeson 
White remarks that “to apologise for a new 
anthology is but one degree less sensible than to 
prepare it;” and so, having prepared one, like a wise 
man he proceeds to apologise, and hits in doing so 
upon a quaint and excellent conceit. He says, “ to 
apologise for an anthology might be pardonable in 
one way ; for is not life spent in making collections 
to one’s own taste—of friends, of opinions, of facts, 
and possibly of enemies?” Yes; and there are one 
or two living authors out of whose collected and 
uncollected writings “An Anthology of Enemies” 
could be culled by the handful. We should, indeed, 
like to see a collection of indignant verses; it would 
doubtless become a vade mecum of all complete 
letter-writers to the newspapers. Let some good 
anthologist think of this; a fine volume of curses 
both loud and deep would be a grateful change after 
so much of praise, praise, praise. 

Of the hundred and fifty poems in Mr. Gleeson 
White's collection a goodly number can have no 
attraction except for the bibliophile or perhaps for 
the bibliomaniac; fully one-half, however, make a 
wider appeal. We do not refer exclusively to the 
poems taken from the writings of Messrs. Swinburne, 
Dobson, Lang, Gosse, Le Gallienne, and others; but 
also to fugitive pieces, some of them anonymous, 
which, without this collection, would have been 
entirely forgotten, and which deserve to have a 
chance of survival. 

Both of these anthologies are a credit to their 
publisher as well as to their respective editors, 
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THE LAW AFFECTING SEAMEN. 

Tue LAw RELATING TO SHIPMASTERS AND SEAMEN, THEIR 
APPOINTMENT, Duties, PowERS, RIGHTs, AND LIABILI- 
TIES. By Joseph Kay, Q.C. Second edition. By the 
Hon. J. W. Mansfield and G. W. Dunean. London: 
Stevens and Haynes. 

WE make no apology for calling attention, in 

columns where technical professional works are 

usually of necessity excluded from review, to the 
new edition of the late Mr. Joseph Kay’s excellent 
work on the law of shipmasters. When the original 
edition appeared in 1873 it was recognised at once as 
one of the very few law books which would be useful 
to laymen as well as lawyers. Just as every soldier 
should understand ambulance work, every ship- 
master should know something of the law of ship- 
ping. The soldier should consult a surgeon, and the 
shipmaster a lawyer, when he can, but each has to 
act in emergencies when he cannot. Unfortunately 
the law of shipping is at least as complicated as the 
human body, and shipmasters are apt to lose them- 
selves in it. Mr. Kay’s book was the safest guide 
ever published to that part of the law of shipping 
which concerns the seaman and skipper. If it hada 
fault, it was that it was too complete, too long, and 
too expensive ; but the editors, while noting all the 
additions to case law and statute law during a busy 
twenty years, have managed to reduce the bulk from 
two volumes to one, and to reduce the price by 
half. In its present form the book is as neces- 
sary as a medicine chest on every British ship, 
and a copy might be supplied with advantage to 
every local agent of the Seamen’s and Firemen’s 

Union. 

In surveying the constantly increasing mass of 
statutes affecting shipping, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the seamen existed in the old days of 
laisser faire. The French examined their masters 
as long ago as 1584; the English trusted solely to 
the good judgment of the shipowner until 1850. 
Since then, Parliament, awakened to the need of 
legislation, has legislated with a vengeance, and now 
the British seaman is surrounded by network of 
laws more elaborate than those which protect any 
other class of workmen in any country. His food, 
on passenger ships at least, is minutely tabled, his 
medicine is prescribed, and if he refuses to take lime- 
juice on a southern voyage his refusal is minutely 
entered on the ship’s log. If land sharks await him 
in every port, so, at least in British ports, does the 
agent of the Board of Trade, offering him facilities 
for sending his money to his wife and family. Mr. 
Mundella is making similar provision in some foreign 
ports. Since Mr. Kay wrote, the legislation as to 
the load-line, due to Mr. Plimsoll, has enormously 
decreased loss of life. 

All this is admirable, but, strangely enough, in 
spite of it all, the number of British sailors has been 
decreasing steadily. In a passage in Mr. Kay’s 
original preface, which is omitted by his editors, he 
boasted of the number of British seamen. In 1873 
there were 182,399 British seamen employed in ships 
registered in the United Kingdom. In 1887 the 
number had fallen to 160,912. In the subsequent 
returns masters are included, but the decline seems 
to have continued. Possibly the chief cause is the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery; at least, 
it can hardly be the want of legislation. 

In speaking of the book as an excellent book for 
shipmasters, we must not be understood to reflect 
upon its value to lawyers. Mr. Kay was not the 
worse lawyer for his wide human interests and 
power of lucid expression. We have fully tested 
the accuracy of the new edition, and we have dis- 
covered no mistakes. It is to be regretted that it 
contains no index of statutes. It is also to be 
regretted that the plan of indexing by sections 
instead of pages was adopted in a book setting 
out so many sections from Acts of Parliament. 
The figures indicating sections of the book do not 
sufficiently catch the eye. How far the new 
Bill codifying tks Merchant Shipping Acts will 





cents 
interfere with the usefulness of the work remains 
to be seen. 





FICTION. 


THE QUEEN or Love. By 
London: Methuen & Co. 
THe Upper Bertu. (“The Autonym Library.” Yo), 1 
By F. Marion Crawford. London: Fisher Unwin, 
Entry Lyte. By Bessie Hatton. In 2 London. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. ; 
Baptist Lake. By John Davidson, author of “ Perferyid” 
London: Ward & Downey, Limited. ; 


“THE QUEEN OF LOVE” is one of those clever 
amusing, and withal slightly irritating stories to 
which we are accustomed from the pen of Mr 
Baring-Gould. As usual, there is distinct originality, 
if not in the plot itself, at all events in the scenes 
in which it is cast. The characters, too, have that 
individuality which stamps Mr. Baring-Gould’s work, 
The heroine is the young daughter of a circus pro. 
prietor, and she becomes an orphan in consequence 
of an accident that happens to the circus when g 
performance is taking place in the town of Saltwich, 
The accident is a singular one. Saltwich is one of 
those Cheshire towns built not upon sand, but on 
salt, and it is a sudden subsidence of the field in 
which the circus is pitched that causes the death of 
the father of the Queen of Love. A distant con- 
nection of the unfortunate circus-proprietor lives in 
Saltwich, and to him the care of the girl is entrusted 
by her father before he dies. “Hammer” Grice, as 
this man is commonly called, is a remarkable 
character, and his portrait in these pages is a 
veritable triumph of art. A hard, resolute, puri- 
tanical man, inspired, doubtless, by a strong sense 
of justice, but having also a still stronger sense of 
his own infallibility, Grice, though of humble means, 
is the leading personage in the little community at 
Saltwich. With unconcealed reluctance he under- 
takes the charge of the orphan, though his dislike 
to the trust is modified by the fact that Queenie’s 
father has left her a substantial fortune. Not for 
worlds would Hammer Grice rob the giri of six- 
pence; but he conceives that he is acting well 
within his duty when he makes use of her fortune to 
embark upon a business enterprise in which he 
believes that great wealth may be acquired. Mean- 
while the girl has two lovers: Grice’s son, an honest 
young fellow, who is, however, completely under the 
domination of his imperious father ; and a wild and 
dissolute young gamekeeper, Rab Rainbow by name. 
It was Rab who saved the girl’s life when the circus 
was overwhelmed, and on this fact he founds a claim 
to her love; but her heart is given to the other man. 
Unfortunately, young Grice is not permitted to 
follow his own inclinations in this matter. His 
imperious father compels him to marry the daughter 
of a well-to-do farmer—a lady whose temper is such 
that even Hammer Grice in due time quails before 
her. Despite the imperfections of Mrs. Grice, Junior, 
the story ends happily, but not until we have been 
carried through a series of exciting incidents, includ- 
ing fraud, forgery, suicide, murder, and sudden 
death, that must have kept the sleepy people of 
Saltwich wide awake for many a month. That 
quaint originality in style which has so long charac- 
terised Mr. Baring-Gould’s work is conspicuous here. 
All his people talk like books, and clever books 
to boot; otherwise the story is to be wholly 
commended. ” 

Mr. Fisher Unwin's “ Autonym Library” ope’ 
well with Mr. Marion Crawford’s weird story ° 
“The Upper Berth.” There is no doubt that ee 
one of the best ghost-stories we have had since the 
appearance of “The Haunted and the Haunters. 
The haunted cabin on board an Atlantic liner, four 
occupants of which on four successive voyages 4% 
drowned, is a novelty in the literature of the super 
natural. Mr. Crawford treats it with a vigour 8” 
a realism that will make the flesh of the a 
reader creep, and stir the nerves of even the ™ 


S. Baring-Gould. In 3 Vols, 
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a 
ened and sceptical. If the “ Autonym Library” 
keeps up to the pitch of excellence attained by this 
frst volume, its success is assured. 

Miss Bessie Hatton, already favourably known to 
the public as a promising young actress, has now 
made her début as a novelist, thereby showing a 
very natural ambition to tread in the footsteps of 
her father, the popular author of many successful 
works of fiction. ‘ Enid Lyle,” as the first attempt 
of a young and inexperienced writer, appeals to the 
tender mercies of the reviewer, nor are we disposed 
to look with a too critical eye upon the idyllic 
little story which Miss Hatton tells with so much 
naivelé and enthusiasm. The heroine, a languorous, 
statuesque beauty of the Rosetti type, is an orphan, 
who, finding herself compelled to earn money for the 
sapport of her little brother, turns her dramatic 
talent to account by adopting the theatrical pro- 
fession. She has the rare luck to make a “hit” 
almost immediately, and soon wins an eminent posi- 
tion on the London boards. Successful, admired, 
and betrothed to the man she loves, Enid seems as 
happy as she is beautiful and high-minded. But a 
serpent lurks under the flowers. Her lover is stolen 
from her by an unscrupulous rival, and the tragic 
death of her little brother completes the sudden ruin 
of her happiness. It is not till the end of the second 
volume that poor Enid’s sorrows are lightened by 
a truer love than that of the fickle Harry Archer, 
and the reader leaves her safely harboured in a more 
suitable marriage with the young actor-manager 
whose patient affection thus finds its due reward. 
Miss Hatton betrays, of course, the inexperience of 
the novice in this her first work of fiction. Time, 
perhaps, will add to her present gifts that quality of 
originality in which “ Enid Lyle” must, we fear, be 
pronounced lacking. 

Mr. John Davidson can write nothing that is not 
clever, and his latest story, “ Baptist Lake,” is 
strikingly clever. It is a story full of the charm of 
romance. The imagination of the poet glows in 
every page, whilst Mr. Davidson’s wonderful mastery 
over word and phrase lends a literary value to the 
book which one gratefully acknowledges as some- 
thing rare and exquisite. Yet the story, as a whole, 
falls short of complete success. It lacks cohesion 
and finish ; above all, it lacks a credible plot. There 
are detached scenes in “ Baptist Lake” which, for 
dramatic force, high imagination, and simple human 
pathos, would be hard to surpass; but they are mere 
episodes, loosely strung together upon a thread of 
vague and somewhat discursive narrative. The real 
hero of the story is not Baptist Lake, but his 
young friend, Islay Inglis, a Scottish schoolboy. 
Islay, though a dunce at booklearning, is in all 
essentials a fine manly lad, of strong character and 
4 most lovable disposition. Blest with uncommonly 
indulgent parents, the boy finds himself at liberty 
to wander forth into the world in search of adven- 
tures, his pockets full of money, and his young heart 
afire with ardent curiosity. Adventures, in sooth, 
come soon enough to this juvenile Don Quixote. He 
falls in love—at the age of “ nearly sixteen ””—with 
4 beauteous maiden, who happens to be the daughter 
of a suburban tobacconist ; and as the tobacconist 
also happens to be something in the smuggling line, 
llay has the intoxicating delight of joining in a 
teal smuggling expedition on the Sussex coast. This 
delight is by no means diminished by the risk 

€ runs of being shot, or, at least, imprisoned, for 
isshare in the adventure. It is, however, his good- 
ortune to escape capture, whereupon he repairs to 
is home in London, accompanied by the fair daughter 
of the tobacconist, and calmly announces to his com- 
Placent parents his approaching marriage. Mr. and 
Ars, Inglis, having listened respectfully to Islay’s 
‘tguments demonstrating “how wonderful and 
‘plendid it would be for a schoolboy to be married,” 
‘ustantly recognise the sweet reasonableness of the 
Project, and the marriage actually takes place at 
nce, without let or hindrance. It may be inquired 
What the nominal hero of the book, Baptist, is doing | 








in this galley. Baptist, in fact, shows but dimly 
behind the romantic and chivalrous figure of Islay 
Inglis as a kind of “Charles, his friend.” He is a 
picturesque vagabond, the reputed son of a baronet, 
but a very thorn in the flesh of poor Sir Henry Lake, 
who, knowing that Baptist is no son of his, is bowed 
down beneath the shame of this intolerable dis- 
honour. Little as the scapegrace has to do with the 
actual narrative, he is sketched with so whimsical a 
humour and so keen a sense of comedy as to accen- 
tuate the strong impression of cleverness produced 
by Mr. Davidson’s perversely erratic talent. Every 
character in the book is crisply defined, and there 
are scenes of quite startling vividness, scenes that 
linger in the memory, clear-cut in their incisive 
power. The purely romantic portion of the book is 
specially striking, full of enchantment and grace. 
With qualities so conspicuously admirable, it is more 
than a pity that “ Baptist Lake” should be marred 
- certain faults of taste and an obviously impossible 
plot. 





THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


THE piéce de résistance in the Nineteenth Century 
this month is Mr. Gladstone’s string of translations 
from Horace, to which we refer elsewhere. For the 
rest, the number, though a fairly interesting one, 
contains nothing very striking — unless we are to 
include under that qualification Lord Meath’s sugges- 
tion that Indian princes should sit in the House of 
Lords. It is the newest device for “ drawing closer 
the bonds of Empire” on the one hand, while doing 
something to prop up the House of Lords on the 
other. Lord Meath mentions as an encouragement 
that Canada is already represented in the Gilded 
Chamber. But it is open to question whether the 
decoration of colonial magnates really does us any 
good. If we are to judge by their comic papers, the 
acceptance of a title in the colonies brings the local 
statesman derision instead of honour, and if we are 
to judge by what may be witnessed in London every 
season, the decorated colonial statesman generally de- 
votes the rest of hiscareer to getting on in society over 
here rather than to influencing opinion for us in his 
province. The inevitable article on the social-political 
problem is supplied by Dr. Barry, who welcomes with 
a sympathetic eye the coming reign of the proletariat, 
but thinks the proletariat must be provided with a 
religious ideal if mischief is not to come of it all. 
His faith is small in leaders or prophets who “ do not 
even pretend to establish their teaching on the 
transcendental ; who reason and calculate as if the 
human race cared only for ‘bread and the circus’; 
and who are preparing to varnish over with a little 
eestheticism the ugliness of brute appetite.” “ Are 
there the elements of a true Christian Restoration in 
the English people?” That, according to Dr. Barry, 
“is for us the question of Democracy.” A very, and 
it seems to us a rather too optimistic, but an able 
and suggestive article on intellectual progress in the 
United States is contributed by Mr. Parker, American 
Consul at Birmingham. Mr. H. D. Traill discusses 
the humour of Tennyson, which he vindicates suc- 
cessfully with the aid of “ Will Waterproof” and the 
“ Northern Farmer.” Mr. Hugh Percy Dunn gives an 
account of the progress made by surgery in recent 
years. Amongst many remarkable developments 
which he mentions is the curing of idiocy in children 
by surgery. Certain French surgeons have obtained 
very striking results in this direction, proceeding on 
the assumption that idiocy is often the result of the 
premature union of the bones of the skull in infancy. 
In one case which Mr. Dunn describes, an idiot child 
of eight, the day after an operation removing a 
portion of the bony covering of the brain, began to 
recover her intelligence. 

M. Jules Simon discusses disarmament in a be- 
nevolent and hopeful spirit in the Contemporary. 
He does not think disarmament itself possible, but 
he warmly advocates, as a feasible suggestion, an 
international convention to decide on the reduction 
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of the term of active service everywhere from three 
years to one. He even appeals for “a truce of God, 
to last till after the exhibition with which the 
twentieth century is to open.” Something may 
come of all this yearning for disarmament, but a 
convention to neutralise the Rhine Provinces would 
offer a far greater security for the future than 
any other sort of convention; and it is rather 
odd that M. Simon has nothing to say on this 
question, which, after all, is the kernel of the 
difficulty so far as France and Germany are con- 
cerned. Mr. R. H. Hutton has an interesting ap- 
preciation of Mr. Gladstene from the point of view 
of an admiring Liberal-Unionist. This very peculiar 
form of admiration is well illustrated by such dicta 
as this: “Nor can we show our gratitude to him 
better than by helping to defeat the almost Titanic 
labours of his last eight years.” Mr. Hutton is one 
of the people who are sincere when they talk like 
this; but we wonder, when he reads these superior 
sentiments in cold print, side by side with his 
admiring dithyrambs, whether he is not a little 
shocked and ashamed at their hypocritical air; 
and whether he does not realise how grotesque 
even from him is this attitude towards the majestic 
genius for whose power and character he professes 
such a reverence? Mr. Frederick Greenwood casti- 
gates very effectively Mr. Grant Allen’s “ New 
Hedonism,” which he happily nicknames “ Carcase 
Worship.” Two useful articles are “The Church 
and Nonconformity in Wales,’ by Mr. Thomas 
Darlington, and “ The Disestablished Church in 
Ireland,” by Mr. Arthur Houston, Q.C. Those who 
follow the propaganda of Mr. Auberon Herbert 
will be amused to observe how he gets out of 
the rather awkward place into which the recent 
activity of the propagande par le fait puts the 
theoretic Anarchist. Mr. Herbert “ hastens to assure 
Mrs. Grundy” that he is “ wholly orthodox on this 
question of villainous dynamite,” but he lays the 
entire responsibility for the creation of the dynamiter 
upon over-government—upon the harassing tyranny 
of the bureaucracy, which existsin anaggravated form 
in France, and which the Socialists are threatening 
to bring upon us here. 

Professor Karl Pearson, who writes on “ Woman 
and Labour” in the Fortnightly, fears that these 
grave subjects are being treated with too much levity 
by those who are interested in them. We confess 
lightness of touch is not exactly the quality which 
we have noticed most in the writings of either the 
Labour or the Woman propagandists; but if they 
have erred in this direction, Professor Pearson 
effectually redresses the balance by his article. 
He promises, amongst other items of the Socialist 
future, a “ national insurance against motherhood.” 
Mr. William Archer discourses for several pages 
on the mysterious fact, which he states in italics, 
that “during the past six months not a single 
serious play has been produced with success” in 
London, whereas several non-serious plays, such as 
Charley's Aunt and Morocco Bound, have “ flourished 
exceedingly.” He attributes all this to what he 
calls “their High Mightinesses of the Critical 
College of Justice”—in simple language, to the 
dramatic critics, himself included, who have neglected 
to praise with sufficient emphasis the “serious” 
masterpieces of the season, and consequently allowed 
the public to go wrong. There was a fly once who, 
as he sat on a chariot as it dashed along, exclaimed, 
“See how I make the thing hum!” Mr. Archer 
and the dramatic critics seem to resemble that 
fly not a little. If his article proves anything, 
it proves that the public—the great public who 
pay for their seats, and at whose command and 
for whose good pleasure the whole thing is pro- 
vided—follow their own bent in matters theatrical 
without reference to the tastes of the critics. 
They have been attending pantomimes and bur- 
lesques and farces all the winter at a most prosperous 
rate, though they were not told to do so by “their 
High Mightinesses” ; for the truth is the public are 





honestly tired of the so-called “serious” play and 
perhaps also of the gentlemen who take themselves 
so terribly seriously when writing about it jp the 
“ . 
newspapers. The Problem of Constantinople” is 
an article which would have been more effectiyg jg 
it were not so overladen with details which Mr 
Frederic Harrison, its author, does not seem to 
have comfortably digested. It deserves to be read 
all the same. The upshot of its political bearing jg 
that we must maintain the Turk in Constantinople 
at all hazards (rather an odd contention to come 
from such a quarter). For the Turk is harmless, ang 
he “ oppresses no race, at any rate in Europe "ap. 
parently Asiatics do not count with Mr. Harrison 
—whereas the Russian in Constantinople would 
be a menace to our presence in the Mediterranean 
“except in pursuit of lawful commerce,” like the 
United States. We must also “ come to some modys 
vivendi with France on the burning question of the 
Bosphorus.” ‘“ While we two continue snarling over 
Egypt, England is risking an immense nationaj 
disaster.” This is true, but we fear it is easier to 
talk about ending this state of things than to do g0, 
M. Frédéric Carrel has an interesting article op 
English and French manners. It is rather amusing 
in another article to see Ouida, of all persons, taking 
a young French writer to task for using pretentious 
and eccentric words when simpler ones would do 
him. 

The New Ireland Review is a new monthly, pub- 
lished in Dublin, for the independent discussion of 
public questions. Judging from its present number 
(the third), it promises to have a useful and success- 
ful future, and we trust we may take its appearance 
as a symptom of growing intellectual vigour in Irish 
public opinion. Lord Monteagle writes on “ A Begin- 
ning of Conciliation ’’ — conciliation between Irish 
Unionists and Nationalists, that is. He does not 
seem very hopeful, but thinks that a beginning might 
be made if the Land Question and not the Home 
Rule Question were taken as the basis of negotiation. 
The writer of a shrewd article on Ireland and Lord 
Rosebery suggests that the fusion of Irish classes 
might be helped if the Nationalists would accepta 
House of Lords as portion of the Home Rule consti- 
tution. We should be curious to see how this 
suggestion was received by Irish and British 
Radicals on the one hand, and Irish Unionists on the 
other. Mr. M. T. Duggan, who is clearly an expert 
on the subject, discusses the Junius controversy 
a&propos of Judge Francis’s recent book, “ Junius 
Revealed,” which, Mr. Duggan declares, leaves the 
mystery still unsolved. The writer of an article on 
Anarchism lays all the blame of that phenomenon 
upon secular education and the expulsion of the 
religious orders from France. It is true, as we have 
often remarked, that the total elimination of religion 
from French public education, and the consequent 
or concomitant “evaporation of moral sentiment 
which is going on, are serious matters. But it isa 
rather baffling fact that Henry was brought up ata 
Christian Brothers’ School, and that Sebastien Faure 
was not only reared in a Jesuit seminary but had 
at one time intended taking holy orders, and had 
begun to wear the soutane. It would seem as ifit 
was at the age for the higher education rather than 


at the age for the primary or secondary that the 
damage to religion is nowadays done. : 
The principal article in the National Review, Mr. 


Chamberlain’s, we notice elsewhere. The rest of & 
rather good number contains an entertaining paper 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell on “Heresies in Salmon 
Fishing,” a lecture on “The Duties of Authors” by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, a review of Lord Wolseley $ 
“ Marlborough,” and another family budget from 4 
man who proclaims himself happy on £350 a year: 

The French Review is an excellent little ee 
and literary magazine, published in London thoug 
written in French, and appearing every oer 
month. The present number contains among 
other good things a very charming reverie by “Fr 
George Moore, entitled “ Soirée d’Eté.” 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


rnovcn “ Critical Sketches ” is a stupid title for Mr. A. E. 

street's little book, there is plenty of good sense and sound 
‘dgment in its two hundred and fifty pages. It consists of 
7 essays on Rousseau’s Theory of Education, Diderot as art 
matic Tolstoi, Verestchagin, and Zola as interpreters of the 
valities of war, a suggestive comparison between Charles 
Dickens and Alphonse Daudet in their moods and methods, 
Rabelais and his philosophy of life, and the like. The closing 

s are filled with a clever letter toa student in architecture, 
in which the vexed subject of originality in art is discussed with 
jumour and grace. Not all of these papers are new, for several 
igve appeared in one or other of the magazines, but the rest, and 
ynongst them a shrewd appreciation of Hazlitt as man and 
writer, appear in print for the first time. Only within recent 
rears has the greatness of William Hazlitt as a critic of the first 
nuk come fairly into view, and this tard r recognition is chiefly 
ine to the emphatic, but not unqualified, literary verdicts of Mr. 
Ieslie Stephen and Mr. George Saintsbury. There is truth in 
the assertion that death has been kind to Hazlitt, with a kindness 
{sr beyond the wintry smiles of contemporary appreciativeness,” 
Tet death, to borrow Hazlitt’s own words, is ever a “sort of 
utaral canonisation—it makes the meanest of us_ sacred.” 
Hulitt was an angular man, and the author of most of his own 
nisfortunes; there is only too much evidence to show that, like 
Carlyle, he was “ gey ill to li’ wi’,” and unluckily he had an un- 
wmfortable habit of girding at his friends on the least provo- 
ation or none. It is not easy—without reservations which it 
yould carry us too far to state—to subscribe to Mr. Street’s view 
encerning Hazlitt’s love of mankind, but it is at least possible 
to thank him for throwing into relief that hatred of oppression, 
orn of littleness, and worship of the truth which lay behind the 
meat critic’s purely literary gifts and determined their employ- 
nent. On the whole, Mr. Street’s critical sketches, though un- 
equal, were worth printing, and are therefore worth perusal. 

The story of the maid of Athens who was exalted from an 
ibseure position to the throne of the Byzantine Empire in the 
fifth century might, according to Gibbon, be deemed an “ in- 
credible romance ” if it had not been verified on the page of 
history in the marriage of Theodosius II. The Byzantine 
writers are, of course, the chief authorities for all that we know 
of the remarkable, as well as romantic, career of Athenais, the 
beautiful and accomplished “‘ Daughter of Leontius,” the Sophist, 
ind Mr. Craig Houston has turned such scanty materials to 
umirable account in the book before us. With the help of 
what he calls legitimate inference and reasonable conjecture, 
Mr. Craig Houston has filled in to some extent the details of the 
story; but, wherever possible, he has adhered to history and 
tradition. He has set the pure and noble figure of this Greek 
Empress of Constantinople against the background of the Byzan- 
tine Court in an age when, under the parade of religion, vice and 
luxury prevailed to a sinister extent. The book is skilfully 
written, though here and there the description, both of the 
Empress and her surroundings, is somewhat vague and in- 
alequate. Mr. Craig Houston has brought scholarship and 
care to his interpretation, but he lacks—sometimes toa rather 
appreciable extent—that gift of historic imagination on which 
Dean Stanley was accustomed to lay stress. 

Mr. E. G. Hardy diseusses in a scholarly—though, in point of 
style, rather a dull and laboured—monograph the relations 
which existed between “Christianity and the Roman Govern- 
nent” during the first two centuries. He thinks it inconceivable 
that Nero or Domitian or Trajan saw in Christianity anything 
more than an abstract danger. The view which is taken in 
these pages is that the treatment of the Christians was not ex- 
teptional, but only part of the general policy of the Roman 
tuthorities in those matters where religious, social, and political 
interests touched and overlapped. An attempt is made to dis- 
cover the underlying principles of Roman policy, and to show 
tow they were modified by political and social circumstances. 
Toleration was no mere laisser-faire procedure, at all events in 
ts earlier stages :—“‘ The Government knew its own strength; 
the exeeutive magistrates were armed with a very wide authority 
Thich enabled them to step in at once, with or without the sup. 
port of the Senate, whenever publie order, or public morality, or 
public religion seemed in any way endangered.” There seems 
*Critican SKETCHES. By A. E. Street. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 

Tribner & Co.) 
aa DavcuTer or Lxontivs; or, Paases OF Byzantine Lire 

agg AND RELIGIOUS, IN THE Firra Century AFTER Cunist. 

yJ. D.C raig Houston, B.D, (Edinburgh and London : Oliphant, 

. Anderson & Ferrier. ) 
ay AND THE RoMAN GOVERNMENT: A Srupy IN ImprRraL 
rag arg By E. G. Hardy, M.A., formerly Fellow of Jesus 
Way's a , )xford. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 

"Tho sy NATURE, AND OTHER ANTHROPOLOGICAL Essays. By 
ini - - Huxley. (London and New York : Macmillan & Co.) 
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little reason to doubt Mr. Hardy’s statement that had the 
imperial policy worked with the popular hatred instead of 
checking it, the systematic persecution of the third century 
would have been anticipated in the first and second. He shows 
that during the first two centuries there was in no sense any 
organised persecution of Christianity—even though a rigid and 
logical application of the principles of Roman Government would 
have resulted in its proscription. It was only when Christianit 
grew strong enough to become aggressive and overstepped all 
limits of nationality, and aimed without disguise at a universality 
which the Roman Empire was prevented by the history of all its 
institutions from conceiving apart from political issues, that 
interference with its adherents grew other than intermittent and 
spasmodic. The whole problem of the State in its attitude 
towards Christianity during the period under review is clearly 
and temperately stated by Mr. Hardy in a book which is written 
throughout not merely without bias, but with an evident mastery 
of all the facts, and in a judicial strain. 

The lifetime of a generation has elapsed since Professor 
Huxley first published “ Man’s Place in Nature,” and in a 
characteristic preface to this new edition of an argument which 
was rightly regarded as revolutionary when it appeared, he states 
that all the premises in it, and most of the conclusions deduced 
from them, are now to be met with, with other well-established and 
indeed elementary truths, in the text-books. Misrepresentation 
and ridicule followed the publication of the book, and Professor 
Huxley hints, with a touch of genial humour, that for a term of 
years he was regarded as a vile person, and therefore to be con- 
demned. “ Indeed, it surprises me at times to think how any- 
one who had sunk so low could since have emerged into, at any 
rate, relative respectability. Personally, like the non-corvine 
personages in the Ingoldsby Legend, I did not feel‘ one penny 
the worse.” The book was translated into several languages, 
and its author states that its conclusions had the further honour 
of being freely utilised, “ without acknowledgment,” by writers 
of eminence. Afterwards, he adds, it achieved the fate which is 
the euthanasia of a scientific work, for it was enclosed among 
the rubble of the foundations of later scientific knowledge, and, 
being thus lost to sight, was forgotten. As ‘“ Man’s Place in 
Nature ” may still be useful to young students as an introduction 
to the subject, Professor Huxley has now reprinted it with five 
other anthropological essays, which, with one exception, belong, 
broadly speaking, to the same period of controversy and ex- 
position. 

Cassell’s “ Storehouse of General Information” is steadily 
advancing, and the new instalment of the work bridges the distance 
represented by the names of “India” and ‘“ Cotter Morison.” 
The characteristics of the book, as a popular work of reference, 
are, of course, by this time familiar to most readers, and there- 
fore it is scarcely necessary to say more than that its literary and 
artistic claims are admirably maintained in this, the sixth 
volume. Amongst the contributors to its pages are a number of 
well-known experts; but the book, like others of its sort, attempts 
too much rather than too little, for the brief paragraph of three 
to ten lines appears with somewhat ominous frequency, and is 
often concerned with topics which might reasonably have been 
excluded. Praiseworthy care, on the other hand, has evident! 
been taken with the great articles, and these are written wit 
admirable judgment, and from adequate as well as recent inform- 
ation. The large coloured maps and plates, as well as the 
numerous woodcuts interwoven with the text, are alike welcome. 

Mr. Ryland, who is favourably known by his “‘ Chronological 
Oatlines of English Literature,” has just edited, for Bell’s 
English Classics, three companion volumes, which contain 
respectively Dr. Johnson’s biographical and critical estimates of 
Pope, Swift, and Addison. He in and with justice, that he 
has considered not only the wants of young students, but also 
those of older readers, who naturally wish to know the authorities 
on which Dr. Johnson’s statements are based. Therefore the 
majority of the old moralist’s facts, and nearly all his quotations, 
have been traced back to their original sources, and are here 
printed with chapter and verse. Moreover, the annotations of 
Cunningham and later editors have been supplemented to a con- 
siderable extent, with the result that the volumes give, so to 
speak, in a nutshell, both a lucid and exhaustive exposition of 
the famous “Lives” in their origin, their scope, and their 
limitations. 
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